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The Philosophy of Fhenivan > Nature, containing a 1. complete 
Theory of Human Interests... By John :Dancan,. Edinburgh. 


Tue science of mind ,has ever been cultivated by -the most 
enlightened of mankind, and, certainly, no knowledge can be 
more worthy of the attention of man, than that of himself. 
Important, however, as this subject is, and great as have been 
the talents of many of those, who have devoted their whole 
attention to its investigation, it is deeply to be lamented, that 
no system has. hitherto been formed, which has been univer- 
sally adopted. One thing, indeed, is in a great measure 
fixed. ‘Those actions which are virtuous, and those which 
are vicious, have been generally agreed on; though the crite- _ 
rion of virtue and vice has, in the abstract, ‘been violently dis- 
puted ; and there is yet nothing, perhaps, in science, more 
unsettled, than the principles of human conduct. The author 
before us seems to have been fully aware of this; and has, 
therefore, cautiously abstained from any reference to the 
opinions of those authors who liave preceded him in the 
same enquiry ; contenting himself with a diligent investiga- 
tion into the causes of human conduct, without regarding 
whether his reasoning accords, or disagrees, with the opinions 
already promulgated on the subject. This mode certainly 
gives the work the appearance of much originality ; and, if 
ve mistake not, we shall be able, in the course of this article, 
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194 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to satisfy our readers, that the author deserves the character of 
a thinker for himself. ; 

In this science, however, one thing is necessary to be 
observed, that the opinions of the ancients, particularly of the 
Grecian Philosophers, seem to have afforded the first hint to 
almost every sect of modern metaphysicians. Cudworth, 
Clarke, and Price, seem merely to have clothed, in a new 
garb, the doctrine of Aristotle, who distinguished virtue into 
theoretical and practical ; the former belonging to the under- 
standing, and the latter depending on habit. Hobbes seized 
on the impious doctrine of Democritus and Protagoras, who 
taught, that the distinction between virtue and vice is merely 
arbitrary. And, if we judge rightly, Epicurus seems to have 
been the author, whom Mr. Duncan has chiefly consulted ; 
though the doctrine of the former by no means explains 
‘wholly that of the latter. This congruity we shall afterwards 
point out, 

Among the moderns, the systems, which have attracted 
most notice, and which have been defended with most ingenuity 
and learning, are those of Hume and Reid. ‘The former con- 
tends, that, in every moral determination, ‘‘ sentiment” and 
‘¢ reason” concur, and that sympathy is an instinctive quality 
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of our nature ; that, as the merit or demerit of every action 
consists in its utility or tendency to add to human _ happiness, 
reason points out those actions, which have this utility or ten- 
dency, that sentiment approves of such instinctively, and is 
the only criterion of their morality. But though this system 
is ingenious, it will be easily perceived, that it may be attended 
with re prejudicial consequences ; for by it might_be defended 
u 


the conduct of a man who had secretly purloined from the 
hoards of a worthless miser. The utility of the action to him- 
self could not be disputed,—it would enable him to live com- 
fortably,—and by doing good to his neighbour with his booty, 
which the miser never did, his sentiment would be gratified. 
‘It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Hume’s theory is defective ; 
for the conduct of such a knave, and this case is taken from 
the writings of Mr. Hume himself, is clearly morally wrong. 
Reid, on the other hand, contends, that there is a moral 
sense by which a few moral truths are established ; that by 
this sense we instinctively discover an essential difference in the 
quality of actions, and a distinction of them into good and 
evil,—just as, by the external senses, we discover, that a thing 
is pleasant or disagreeable. This doctrine, however, by the 
same reasoning, may be carried too far, for if we were solely 
directed by a moral sense, reason would, in a measure, be 
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banished from the science of mind, and man would become 
nothing but a bundle of instincts;—a conclusion at total 
variance with every dictate of reason, and with the universal 
history of human conduct. 

Neither of these systems, therefore, appears to possess that 
degree of perfection by which all human interests can be 
explained. They both seem essentially defective ; for they both 
can‘be carried a length equally subversive of the principles of 
practical morality,—a consequence which no well-founded 
system of éthics can ever support. As this is unquestionably 
the case, it is of importance to examine every work of merit 
on the subject ; and let us not suppose, that because even these 
great authors have failed in giving a satisfactory system of 
ethics to the world, that there is no hope of such being dis- 
covered. It is true, that the prejudice, naturally arising from 
great names, is very extensive; and that any thing new or 
extraordinary, always makes its way into the world with much 
difficulty. Phat the doctrine, however, of the author before 
us, deserves to be brought into notice, we shall give our 
reasons, after laying an account of his theory before our readers, 
in order to enable them to judge for themselves. | 

In the introductory chapter of this treatise, Mr. Duncan 
discovers a lively enthusiasm for freedom of investigation. 


‘** How despicable,” says he, ‘‘ is that indolence of mind, which 
induces us to. make others reason for us, which renders it necessary to 
support our opinions by the authority of a great name, without 
thinking for ourselves, or producing arguments of our own; which 
compels us to subject our judgment to the dictates of men, rather 
than the decisions of reason, and to the laws of custom, rather than 
to the principles of nature.” : 


He seems to have an equal contempt for that. philosophy, 


which pretends to be founded on common sense, in contradis- - 


tinction to science; and in this his opinion seems so well- 
founded, and his ideas are so clearly expressed, that we cannot 
resist laying the following passage before our readers. 


* It is absurd to make a distinction between the philosopher and 
the man, Every person thinks in some degree ; and a philosopher 
is only a thinker on a more extensive scale, than other men. 
Common senge is a part of the most abstracted philosophy. Every 
true system is but an arrangement of connected facts ; and no abstract 
philosophy, which is just, although, indeed, it may sometimes have 
the appearance of being contrary to what is calJled common sense, 
will, in reality, be more than an addition to it. But a person would 
be incapable of pushing his discoveries farther than the lowest of 
mankind, if hé did not leave common sense, and rise above common 
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ideas. It is impossible that Sir Isaac Newton could have excelled 
other men, or have made those discoveries, which have raised his 
name to so great a_height of fame, bad he made common sense, and 
common opinion, the principles of his reasoning, and had he not 
soared above the world, and the prejudices of mankind.” 


These remarks will shew, that our author is. an, original 
thinker ; and we shall now proceed to give the outlines of his 
theory. In doing this, however, we cannot follow the plan of 
the author himself, who, in our opinion, has not arranged his 
work in the most intelligible manner. In perspicuity the 
arrangement seems to be defective ; and hence arises.a diffi- 
culty in distinctly comprehending the force of his reasoning. 
Though he has professed to treat differently of self-love, and 
variety, of the. former, as the theory of morality, and of the 
latter, as the theory of pleasure ; yet it must be confessed, that 
he has so intermingled his favourite opinions, with both, as to 
render the. one theory,-as, in some measure, a repetition of 
the other. Let it not be supposed, however, that we mean to 
insinuate, that the work is, on this account, unworthy of 
notice. On the contrary, we think highly of it, and hope to 
be able to impress the same sentiments on the minds of others. 
In order, therefore, to convey a distinct opinion of the work, 
we chuse rather to begin with the theory of variety, and our 
reason for doing so, will, we trust, be obvious as we go for- 
ward in this article. | 

It must be admitted, that, in the organization of things, 
their author has, for whatever cause, thought it necessary to 
blend an immense number of contradictory principles together, 
such as motion with rest, pleasure with pain, and good with 
evil ; and so involved in «intricacies are, in many cases, those 
opposite principles, that the power of reason alone would not 
be sufficient to determine what was necessary for the preser- 
vation, or happiness, of man. To supply this information, 
the organs of sense are necessary, and, by these, man ‘is first 
taught to love pleasure, and avoid pain, to seek after good, and 
fly from evil. Mr, Duncan says,— | 


‘* All nature preserves an unremitted motion and activity. Hence 
it happens, as a useful stimulus to the industry of man, that his incli- 
nations suffer continual variation; that he always wants, always 
desires; never is satisfied, fixed, or contented. ‘The disposition 1s 
sometimes taken for our superiority to nature; but it results merely 
from our circumstances, and that conformity to external objects, 
which is required of us. The necessity of it, to influence action, 18 
evident from a view of the contradiction and dissimilarity, which 4 
contrary disposition would have to the system of things.” 
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_ Fhus :-— 


‘* The mind is kept in continual action by the motion of nature, 
and the incessant changes of the forms and appearances of its objects. 
Jt is solicited by the beauty of some, and repelled by the deformity 
of others ; is oppressed on every side; entangled in unsuccessful 
difficulties ; kept in a continual state of exertion and warfare by 
obstacles to its views, and in perpetual suspense from the latent 
events, which the changes of nature may unfold. As these events 
operate upon the passions, it experiences alternately hope and fear, 
joy and grief, elevation and depression.” 


Hence he contends :—~ 


‘* Contentment is inconsistent with the nature of the mind. 
Nothing but change can give pleasure. The desires of man are per- 
petually on the wing, I ncessant desire, and incessant disgust, are the 
chief springs of his action, the principles which govern, and the 
impulses which direct all his motions. Whether he walk, sit, stand, 
or lie, the desire of variety, or the disgust of uniformity, renders 
continual change necessary.” 


For or 


“* Possession will destroy any effect, however great, and custom 
reduces every impression to nothing, The mind requires a continual 
change of ideas to preserve it in health, and feast of variety to give it 
pleasure. It is, by necessity, obliged to quit the sublimest idea, and, 
from disgust, becomes inclined to quit the most pleasing. The 
sweetest thing will cloy, beauty palls, and perfection wearies ; even 
all the glories and wonders of nature are beheld without astonish- 


ment.” 
But from change also arises all pain as well as pleasure. 


‘** Although all good arises from change, so likewise does all evil. 
That change of the relation of qualities, which affects the mind only 
to the degree of moderation, is pleasing. But when it is too sudden, 
or too great, it agitates the mind, in a degree, which is painful.” 


Moral evil is of the same nature; thus generosity carried 
too far, becomes prodigality ; economy, parsimony ; courage, 
rashness; caution, timidity. It is the same in all natural 
appetites. Eating and drinking, when indulged in moderation, 
are a source of pleasure; but when carried to excess, become 
vicious, and breed disease and pain. 

On the power, or counteracting effect of custom, or more 
properly habit; to the impulse of natural] desires or appetites, 
he makes the following remarks. 


*€ Custom is contrary to all affection of mind, and is equally 
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198 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


destructive of pain and pleasure, and capable of reversing both.”—~ 
‘‘ The most contrary things soon lose their repugnance and unite 
together.”—‘‘ Novelty begins all sensation, and ‘custom destroys it ; 
custom and novelty carry on continual war with each other. Custom 
renders pleasant things insipid; disagreeable, pleasing ; violently 
painful, tolerable.” 


From the effect of this variety, whence all pleasure and pain 
flow, the author concludes thus :— 


“* Every species of good, hope and desire, exist between the pros- 
pect of possession, and the difficulty of possession. What is easily 
obtained is of no great value; because it is as much inferior to us, 
and as little incapable of engaging our minds, as the acquirement is 
easy. The principle of value is scarcity.” That every part of the 
system of nature may be perfect, and that the desires of men may be 
of use to the world, as well as to themselves, things are so disposed, 
that we can enjoy no pleasure, but by the anticipation of real posses~ 
sion. Pursyit, therefore, although at first determined by novelty, is 
secondly determined and supported by the probability of success.” 


Having thus shewn, that, while in life, we are hourly 
affected by the external circumstances among which we are 
placed, and by the excitations of our own minds, to which 


these circumstances give rise,—that we are never, for a moment, 
ina state of perfect indifference, but are continually agitated 
by some desire or affection of mind, pleasing or painful. We 
may now advert to the other part of the author’s doctrine, in 
which he endeavours to establish, that, in every voluntary 
action, our conduct is solely regulated by self-love, in appro- 
priating, for our own enjoyment, those vicissitudes in things 
and nature, which, we have seen, are perpetually occurring, 
and which our reason considers as of importance to our hap- 


piness. We chuse, however, to let our author speak for him- 
self. 


‘© Nothing is of any importance to man, but himself. All that 
falls within the reach of knowledge, is valued only as it has a ten- 
dency to affect our existence with pleasure or pain. The Stoics 
taught that pain is not an evil ; but it seems, by the uniform tenor. of 
the conduct of mankind, that nothing is now considered as an evil, 
but pain, and nothing a good, but pleasure. Pleasure is of all things 
of the highest importance’ to man. Happiness, or that state ‘of 
satisfaction, which man is continally in porsyit of, is but a succession 
of pleasing sensations or ideas. It is pleasure alone, which regulates 
the whole system of his action, and. which governs all his. morality. 
Our pleasure is our primitive motive, or first spring of our actions ; 
and the pleasing or unpleasing impressions of objects alone determine 
the manner of it. That which produces pain, and that which pfo- 
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duces pleasure, are equally important to self-love. Self-love is the 
parent both of benevolence and malignity ; and good and eyil actions 
result from the same motive.” 


And he beautifully reconciles his doctrine to the principles 
of virtue. 


‘© They are, therefore, most selfish, who are most virtuous. No 
man, indeed, who has capacity sufficient for the calculation of 
advantage will be virtuous. Vice is as contrary to wisdom, as to 
pleasure ; to individual, as to general good. The compact of society 
is founded upon a conviction of its tendency to individual happiness, 
and he who is. an enemy of the whole, is, for the greater part, one 
also to himself."—<‘* False virtue is, however, for the greater part, 
false wisdom. To sacrifice general principles of utility to temporary 
convenience, is to gain little and lose much. The advantages of con- 
fidence and respectability are incalculably superior to those of deceit 
and dishonesty. A single instance of moral turpitude is sufficient to 
forfeit a person’s character for life; a single deviation from integrity 
is sufficient to shew, that his principles are radically unsound. The 
same rule of conduct, which he applies to trifles, he will apply to 
things of importance, and the measures which he uses in one case 
he will use in the other.” : 


This is certainly placing his system in a very amiable light ; 
and it does not appear, that any consequences, prejudicial to 
the practical part of morality, can be deduced from it. Aware 
of this objection to his theory, however, our author has these 
observations. 


** Virtue is that rule of conduct, by which we suffer a small degree 
of pain, and obtain a great quantum of pleasure ; vice, by which we 
acquire an inconsiderable immediate good, and lose a superior future 
advantage. Both proceed from one motive, and are but different 
modes of obtaining the same end. But, as the former is much better 
suited to its object than the latter, it may, with little license of lan- 
guage, be said, that whatever is contrary to virtue, is inconsistent 
with self-love.” 


By this principle,— 


** Activity, honesty, and industry are associated with pleasure, 
good, and happiness ; and, in the common concerns in life, employ- 
ment and prosperity are synonymous terms.” 


The author also reconciles his system with the different opi- 
nions of mankind as to taste, whence it is not uncommon for 
two men to be equally sanguinely bent on different pursuits, 
and for the one to deride the employment of the other. 


“* The dispositions of men may vary, but self-love does not ; 
though their pursuits may differ, pleasure is always their object, The 
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200 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


actions of man are often of so opposite a nature, that they not only 
become objects of surprise and derision to each other ; but, did we 
not know that pleasure lay in us, and not in the object, we might 
almost be inclined to doubt the universality of sclf-love. Our pas- 
sions operate with such vicissitude, that one may this moment possess 
the mind, quite contrary to that which occupied it before. Self-love, 
indeed, always dictates the change; but we are often led to think, 
that, as our pursuits are inconsistent, their motives cannot be the 
same. So far we are right, that the particular and peculiar motives 
of contrary actions, must be contrary ; but the general motive is not. 
Self-love, though it may vary its manner of pursuing pleasure, does 
not deviate from its original purpose, or change its nature.” —‘* Some 
men can extract pleasure from what is pain to others ;"—** but still 
pleasure is the object of all the pursuits of mankind, however dif- 
ferent.”"—‘* He who burns to signalize himself in the dangers of 
war, and he who sighs for the retirements of peace, have the same 
motive.” 


Equally satisfactory appears his hypothesis, by which, 
according to his system, we feel for the distresses of others, 
and equally reconcileable is it to the feeling of mankind. 


** No emotion can be felt, but om our own account. All feeling 
arises from what occasions agreeable or disagreeable sensations to our- 
selves. No affection can be disinterested. Even that which we have 
for a person, who will never know it, for an inferior animal, or ficti- 
tious account of distress, must arise from our own interest; for we 
can no more be affected without interest, than we can feel without 
pleasure or pain. Such interest is excited by changing situation, in 
imagination, with the sufferer. Its degree then depends upon the 
perfection of the analogy between his circumstances and our own ; for 
we can conceive and feel no distress, unless we are conscious of the 
possibility of being subject to it ourselves.”"—‘* It is from the appro- 
priation of the passions of others, that we derive entertainment from 
the various circumstances and incidents, which the history of man- 
kind display, and the transactions of daily life exhibit. It is from 
sympathy, that all generous, moral feeling, such as enmity towards 
the unjust, detestation of the ungrateful, and indignation’ against the 
mean and narrow-minded arise.” 


But— 


‘* The smallest portion of reality never fails to overcome the 
greatest of fancy ; the smallest degree of real, the greatest of imagi- 
nary interest. ‘Lhe most trifling interest of our own, when put in 
balance with the highest of others, easily preponderates. A man 
will kill a brute for amusement, though every animal is of the same 
value to it.” 


Such are the great outlines'-of our author’s theory, alike 
distinguished by soundness of reasoning, and accuracy and 
fairness of deduction. No modern author, in so far as we 
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know, has published any complete system on the same sub- 
ject; and the only doctrine among the ancients, to which it 
has any resemblance, is that of Epicurus, who says,— Plea- 
sure is, in its own nature, good, as pain is, in its own nature, 
evil. ‘The one is, therefore, to be pursued, and the other to 
be avoided, for its own sake. Pleasure and pain are not only 
good and evil in themselves ; but they are the measure of what 
is good and evil in every object of desire or aversion; for the 
ultimate reason why we pursue one thing, and avoid another, 
is because we expect pleasure from the former, and apprehend 
pain from the latter. That pleasure, however, which prevents 
the enjoyment of a greater pleasure, or produces a greater 
pain, is to be shunned ; and that pain, which either removes a 
greater pain, or procures a greater pleasure, is to be endured.” 
Hence he concludes,—* that a steady course of virtue pro- 
duces the greatest quantity of happiness of which human 
nature is capable.” . | 
In a retrospective view of the doctrines which we have 
brought into the notice of our readers, we flatter ourselves 
that there is to be seen a more amiable and rational system of 
self-love, than has hitherto been published, and one to which 
no person, however much alive to the dignity of human nature, 
can have any difficulty in reconciling every purpose of the 
sublimest practical morality. It has been admitted by every 
philosopher, whose power of thinking holds him up, as worthy 
of the veneration of mankind, that self-love is the most pow- 
erful stimulus to every action of man; but there seems to have 
been a horror, among many, to. allow this motive to be the 
universal principle of our conduct, from an apprehension, that, 
by doing so, they would be degrading human nature below 
the rank assigned to it in the scale of existence. This scru- 
pulous doctrine, though originating, no doubt, from the finer 


feelings of our nature, seems to carry no weight along with it. . 


That there are such feelings as benevolence, gratitude, and 
veneration, there can be no doubt ; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive them disunited from self-love. All these are qualities 
belonging to humanity, and all bear a’relation to self-love. It 
has been often'asked by the advocates of an opposite system, 


what, but a principle of benevolence, instinctive in our nature,’ 


could create sympathy for the distresses of others, for the 


situations of infants, or those ‘who are unable to support, ‘or’ 


relieve themselves ; as if no answer could be returned to them. 
We answer,’ however, in the words of our author, that “ we 
can be no more affected without interest, than we can feel 
without pleasure er pain ;” and the doctrine is easily ‘suscep- 
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tible of illustration. Self-love is not confined in its objects; 
the sources. of our pleasure depend on our nature, and the 
situation in which we are placed. ‘The man, therefore, who, 
from an expanded view of human nature, has become most 
susceptible of the pleasures of benevolence, is, in contributing 
to the relief of his fellow-beings, more delighted, than the 
sensualist is, in the enjoyment of. his pleasures ; for the sen- 
sations arising from such offices have the more powerful com- 
mand over our feelings, and of exciting self-love, or regard for 
ourselves. If we did not feel pleasure in such exertions, is it 

ssible to believe that we would make them? And if we do 
feel such pleasure, from what principle, but that of self-love, 
can we be acting. For wherever we receive pleasure we feel 
interest, and indulge self-love. The two things are absolutely 
inseparable, and to disunite the one from the other, is to break 
asunder the principles of our own nature; and we might as 
well contend that we could distinguish objects at a distance, 
without seeing, as that we could receive pleasure, without 
feeling interest, and gratifying self-love. In every situation in 
life, therefore, whether we gratify ourselves directly, or exert 
ourselves in relieving the distresses of others, we are actuated 
solely from a principle of self-love; which is not confined to 
personal enjoyment alone, but is felt in every act, in which, 
by appropriation or assimilation of the situation of others to 
that of ourselves, we are interested. 

It is from a contracted idea, therefore, of the meaning of 
self-love, that any objection ‘can possibly be made to the pre- 
sent theory, Do we not inwardly applaud ourselves for those 
acts of beneficence, and those sentiments of benevolence, 
which we exercise? Are we not, by such acts, adding to our 
self-regard? And is it not with the view of receiving this plea- 
sure, that we do good to our own neighbour, and relieve objects 
of distress? If benevolence were instinctive, anda separate 
quality of our nature from self-love, it would be uniform in 
its exertion, at all times, and in all men. But it is a fact, of 
which the history ef man affords unquestionable evidence, that 
there are many, who can, without one spark of feeling, see 
their neighbour suffer under evils, which they could easily 
relieve ; and who can, without shuddering, hear of the poor 
dying at their door. for want of the necessaries of life. Bene- 
volence, therefore, is evidently not an instinctive principie in 
man. It is, no doubt, a mode of pleasure, from which every 
cultivated and refined mind derives delight; but it is always 
under the controul of self-Jove, and only becomes a habit of 
our nature, when it becomes a source of pleasure. 
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Our limits will not permit us to go at length into the inci- 
dental subjects discussed by the author as illustrative of bis 
theory. His account of the senses and passions displays a: 
stretch of mind, much inferior to the other parts of his per- 
formance, have little novel in them, and seem only to have: 
been brought into the work to give it an appearance of com- 
pleteness. The Essays, however, on prudence, taste, happi- 
ness, sensibility, originality, and sublimity, are all excellent 
in themselves, display much boldness of genius, and liveliness 
of imagination; and contain many valuable remarks; alike 
illustrative of science, and of the condition of man. 

On the whole, therefore, we must cxpress ourselves highly 
gratified with the present performance. There are, however, 
various Objectionable passages in it. ‘The author, though a 
man of talents, seems to have some peculiar notions of his 
own, which he intrudes into his work, even at the expence of 
consistency or decorum, and which gives a ludicrous effect to 
some of the best passages in it: such as these—* morality is 
necessary even to the Devil,” in vindication of which he 
garbles a passage of Milton ; and “ custom, according to Milton, 
will even make hell tolerable.” 

There are several passages of the same kind, which in a 
second edition, Mr. Duncan’s own good sense will point out 
as necessary to be'deleted ; and we. would have no objection to 
see the concluding Essay on the origin of evil, as well as 
several of his chapters on matter and mind, which have no 
direct application to his theory, and which are of no impor- 
tance in themselves to mankind, excluded from his work. 

Mr. Dunean will forgive these remarks, as he will have seen, 
that it is with much reluctance, we have found fault .with any 
part of his work, which, we think, contains much original 
doctrine, expressed in a style of clegance and freedom, alike 
removed from affectation or vulgarity. 











A Complete System of Theoretical and Mercaniile. Arithmetic 3 
comprehending a full view of the various Rules, necessary in, 
Calculation: with Practical Illustrations of the most material 
Regulations and Transactions that occur in Commerce, parti- 
cularly, Interest, Stocks, Annuities, Marine Insurance,. Ex- 
change, &c. rok By George G. Carey, Esq. Author of 
Elements of Astronomy, &c,&c. 8vo.. Pp, 580. Law and 
Whittaker, London. 1818. 


THe science of arithmetic is as old as the days of Abraham, 
even in a commercial point of view; and the Greeks were 
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adept masters of numbers, though their method of combina- 
tion, by means of alphabetic symbols, was less calculated, 
than the nine Arabic ciphers, to perform the operations that 
occur in. conducting the details of business in active life; and 
certainly much less so to give facility or even beauty to the 
investigations which several departments of science but too 
frequently demand. But the notation of the Greeks, and that 
too of the Romans, which was borrowed from their more 
refined teachers, compared to what the conquests of the Mus- 
selmans introduced into Europe, resemble the first essays of 
beginners in the rudiments of science, when we cast our eyes 
on the genius of numbers bringing order out of confusion, and 
system out of the observations of Africa and the experiments 
of modern Italy. And what. then are the utility and necessity 
of arithmetical knowledge? What are its improvements? 
And to what are these owing? Under certain limitations, 
man is unquestionably the creature of circumstances. The 
child that hath amused itself with Robinson Crusoe’s adven- 
tures might learn this much philosophy. But being the crea. 
ture of circumstances, endowed with powers of mind that 
qualify him for speculation and business, and necessitated to 
exercise his reason and his energies, to live if he can, very 
much of his time is occupied in the solution of the permanent 
problem, how am [ to live well? Yet, as it is unnecessary to 
enter metaphysically into the question, we may pounce upon 
the Dutchman’s solution,—‘“ My son, get money honestly, if 
you can ; but get money.” For making the largest allowances, 
there can be no question that the bulk of mankind most 
potently believe that riches are the sinews of happiness as well 
as of war. And may we not then reasonably imagine that all 
who believe this will enter into that bark which shall soonest 
land them in the desired haven? Now, to keep up the figure, 
(for those of whom we speak have imagination enough to 
decide whether they could paint it,) that bark is commerce, and 
the haven independence. But the oars with which they ply 
are figures—numbers—arithmetic. Every thing, therefore, of 


which each of them can say— 
“¢ And to my flight add wings,” 


receives that attention which its fitness to assist obviously indi- 
cates. But ‘those things which ‘primarily do so are the arms 
with which all these volunteers strive to’ accoutre themselves 
—figures, numbers, and their uses and applications. Without 
them commerce would be at.a stand. For were it possible in 
one day, nay, in one hous, to annihilate numbers, and with 
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some draught more potent than Lethe, to obliterate the recol- 


lection of their four primary rules and their applications, from 
the minds, of mankind, there would be more chaos and misery 
in the world, than if Jupiter were missed from his orbit. Nor 
would commerce alone suffer; a new language would obtain 
among.men, and the powers of conception, abstraction, asso- 
ciation, memory, and imagination, would all become extinct; 
if consciousness itself were not the waiting maid of animal 
sensation. But since this supposition is to be ranked among 
improbabilities, yea, among impossibilities, let us turn’ our 
view to the labours of those who strive to supply the deficien- 
cies which the experience of commercial bidtnesd is daily 


encountering. 


‘¢ In a commercial country like this, it is needless to enlarge on the 
utility, and necessity of arithmetical knowledge.—What has been 
found to be most requisite. and desirable, isa complete system of that 
most useful branch of science ; for though there is no want of books 
on arithmetic, the generality of these wotks are found extremely 
deficient in the course of instruction necessary for the commercial 
world. os | ae 

“‘ The greater number of school books on this subject contain 
merely a few practical rales for performing some of the most common 
calculations that occur in conducting the affairs of:a small business, 
Neither the theory of these rules, the contractions that may be intro- 
duced, nor a sufficient variety of exercises are given. 

‘¢ A few there are, that contain a great variety of rules, and even 
some of the contracted methods of performing the exercises ; but they 
neither explain the rules, nor show how the contractions are obtained, 
and contain a set of exercises but little fitted for giving the student a 
knowledge of calculations connected with the counting-house. 

‘“¢ Some of the best treatises on Arithmetic cannot be procured 
separately, being connected with other matter in the same volume, 
which renders them inconvenient for use, and too expensive for 
common textbooks; others, though very well calculated for teaching 


beginners the rudiments of the science, are so limited in size, that tt. 


is impossible they can give either variety of rules or examples; and 
what may be strictly termed commercial arithmetic is scarcely intro- 
duced at all. 

‘* With the view of supplying the deficiencies so generally felt, in 
this respect, and of laying before the commercial student a compre- 
hensive and systematic course of instruction, in all the probable cases 
of commercial calculation, and as they really take place in business, 
the present volume has been compiled. 

“‘ In executing this work, it has appeared peculiarly necessary to 
elucidate the complex subjects of the Stocks, Marine Insurance, Ex- 
changes, and Annuities, with other topics highly important to a great 
part of the population of this country, but scarcely noticed in, or 
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entirely excluded from, works expressly intended for the instruction 
of those to whom such information is most necessary, ‘The'care 
taken to effect this, it is presumed, will be apparent ftom the manner 
in which the various subjects are treated. 

* As Logarithms are of so much use in abridging the labour of 
calculation, in many cases, particularly in Arbitration of 
Compound Interest, and Annuities, an extensive and correct table of 
these is added to the volume. : 

‘* It will be observed that the arrangement here adopted is different 
from that employed in any other work ; the first part being entirely — 
devoted to the consideration of Arithmetic simply as the science of 
numbers, and may be termed the theoretical part ; the second, em- 
bracing a particular and ample view of mercantile transactions, ‘and 
the business which naturally comes within the denomination of the 
great branches of commerce herein considered. It is hoped this 
arrangement will be found convenient both for the student and 
teacher, as those students who wish only to acquire a general Know- 
ledge of calculation, will find sufficient rules and exercises in the 
first part for this purpose, whilst those who have’ already acquired a 
competent knowledge of the general principles of arithmetic, 
commence the study of the mercantile part without going throug 
the whole.” 


The author’s general observations on arithmetical scales are 
exceeding ingenious. 


‘* To assist the mind in forming clear and accurate ideas of num- 
bers, they have been arranged or formed into classes. 

<< A certain. number of units are conceived-to form a class of the 
lowest kind, and an equal number of these classes, to form another of 
a higher kind ; and superior ranks of classes are formed,’ in the same 
manner, as far as occasion requires. 

“‘ This regular method renders our ideas of numbers exact, and 
our progress in their right application, in the various uses to which 
they are applied, comparatively easy. 

«*« The number of units, which constitutes a class of the lowest 
kind, is termed the radix, or root of the scale. 

« There does not seem to be any number naturally adapted to this 
purpose, to the exclusion of others. The number 10 has, however, 
been universally employed by all nations who have cultivated this sci- 
ence, and it is probably the most convenient for general use. 

‘“* Additional figures might easily have been invented, so’as to have 
carried the scale to 12 or 15, or any other number ; but, by increasing 
the characters beyond certain limits, and applying to each of them an 
appropriate sign, we should fall into that very complexity which it is 
the object of a distribution of numbers, into limited periods, to avoid. 
On the other hand, though by employing fewer characters, we might 
render the operations of arithmetic more simple, we should also make 
them proportionally tedious, because more figures would then be 
necessary for performing calculations. In our choice of a scale, we 


* 
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must, therefore, balance these advantages, and select the one which 
combines dispatch with simplicity. 

«« One scale may likewise claim a preference to another, because 
its radix has a greater number of small aliquot parte; this is of great 
importance in fractional arithmetic, as it diminishes the number of 
interminate radical fractions, or those fractions which cannot be 
reduced to a denominator that is some power of the tadix. 

«© When we have been long accustomed to represent any number 
by means of a particular sign, we are apt to imagine that there is a 
natural connection between the number itself and the sign by which it 
is expressed ; and we find a good deal of difficulty in conceiving how 
it could be represented by any other character. Hence we think that 
ten is naturally tepresented by 10; twenty by 20; twenty-five by 25 ; 
and so on. This is owing partly to the influence of association, and 
partly to the strict analogy which subsists between the nomenclature 
and the notation of number. The names, however, by which num- 
bers are expressed, as well as the signs by which they are re > 
are altogether arbitrary, and 10 might have been used todetiote twelve 
with perfect propriety, provided ten and eleven had been represented 
by appropriate characters, and the subsequent denominations of num- 


ber made to correspond with this new arrangement.” . 


The method of elucidating these general observations is very 


amply laid down by Mr. Carey. 
On the subjeet of exchanges he is at once elegant and syste- 


matic. Our readers know that~ . 


“« Exchange is the. paying or receiving of the money of one country 
for its equivalent in the money of another, by means of a written 
instrament, termed a Jil of exchange. | 

‘The monies by which exchange is regulated, and in which 
accounts are kept, are generally the same ; but, in many places they 
are imaginary, as the pound sterling in England. 

‘* In commercial transactions with foreign cauntries, a knowledge 
of exchanges is of the greatest importance; for, without this know- 
ledge, it would be impossible to compare the prices of goods, in 
foreign markets, with each other; to judge of the most profitable 
mode of drawing or remitting money, or to export or import goods 
with the least probability of advantage. 

‘“* The par of exchange is the intrinsic value of the money of one 
ceuntry, compared with that of another country, which is estimated 
by the weight and purity of the gold or silver, which they respectively 

contain. 

' © The course of exchange is the current value allowed for the 
money of one country, when reduced to the money of another 
country. ‘This rate or price is seldom at par, but fluctuates, accord- 
ing to circumstances, like the prices of every other article of trade, 

‘* If the demand for bills of exchange, on any place, exceed. the 
supply, this circumstance generally has the effect of rendering the 
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course of exchange more favourable to that place, and vice versa ; 
this demand and supply must arise from the extent of the money 
transactions betweén the respective countries, which again are pro- 
duced by the exportation or importation of goods, subsidies, the pay- 
ment of armies, the wants of travellers, interest on foreign money, 
vested in the public funds. , 
© Although these circumstances must have considerable influence 
on the course of exchange, between two countries, yet they do not 
wholly. regulate it ; for the drafts or remittances, from one place or 
country to another, are frequently negotiated through the medium of 
other countries; for example, the amount, of goods, sent from 
America to the Continent of Europe, is often paid for by bills on 
London ; and goods. imported into England, from the shores of the 
Baltic, are generally paid through the medium of Hamburgh or Am- 
sterdam ; therefore, this circuitous mode of making payments must 
also have considerable effect on the course of exchange. . 
__ Sometimes the value of the coins of acountry is altered, by the 
order of its government, while it retains the same nominal value. 
As this changes the par, it must also alter the course of exchange 
with other countries, in which the coins remain unaltered. 
“© The course. of exchange also differs, according to the time at 
which a bill of exchange’is payable: those at a short date being more 


valuable than those at;a distant date ; not only by the inéerest, for the 


difference of time, but also on account of the. assurance it affords, 
ainst risk, for the time the bill has longer to run, ~ ¥ | 
‘«¢. The course of exchange is, nevertheless, confined, by particular 
circumstances, within certain limits. When this differs much from 
the true value, the merchants, to whom the difference is unfavourable, 
have recourse to the transportation of bullion, and even specie, instead 
of Jills, which the vigilance of government cannot altogether pre- 
vent, although laws are often made to prohibit the exportation of 
specie. 
. eee When the rate of exchange is given between two places, one of 
the places always gives a certain-fixed price, to receive an uncertain 
one. Thus, Englartd gives a certain fixed sum, (a pound sterling,) 
for an uncertain variable price of the money of Holland, France, &c. 
and, sometimes, England gives an uncertain, or variable price, (so 
many pence,) for a certain fixed sum of the money of other countries; 
as for the piastre of Spain, the milree of Portugal, &c. 

“* The lower the course of exchange runs between two countries, 
the more favourable it is considered to be to the place or people in 
whose money it is reckoned ; and vice versa. Thus, if the course’of 
exchange, between London and Amsterdam, be at nine guilders, per 
pound sterling, it is evident that it would require more sterling money 
to pay a debt due in Amsterdam, and fewer guilders to discharge a 
debt due in London, than when the exchange was at eleven guilders, 
per pound sterling. The Amsterdam merchant having to procure 
pounds sterling, to remit to London, buys them at a less price, when 
the exchange is low, than when.it is high ; but the London merchant, 
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having to sell pounds sterling, (or to purchase guilders;) will receive 
fewer of these, than when the course of exchange is higher; in this 
case the exchange is evidently in favour of Amsterdam ; but the con- 
trary of a would have been the case, if the course of exchange had 
been high. 

> aioe is the usual time at which bills are drawn, between cer- 
tain places ; such as one, two, or three months’ after date ; and double, 
or half-usance, means double or half of the usual time. If the 
usance be one month, fifteen days areallowed for half usance.. __ 

‘* Days of Grace are a certain number of days granted, after the 
term, mentioned in the bill, is expired: the number of these days 
are different, at different places. In England, three days of grace 
are allowed ; at Hamburgh, twelve; and at Madrid, fourteen ; see 
page 356. Bills at sight, however, must be paid when presented.” 


The observations on the exchange with Holland are so 
curious, that we think ourselves justified in presenting them 
entire to our readers :-— 


‘“‘ In Holland, there are two kinds of money ; current money, and 
bank money, commonly called Banco. Bank money is generally 
better than the same nominal sum of current money, and bears. a 
premium of from 2 to 5 per cent. This premium, or difference 
between currency and banco, is called 4gio, and is at present about 
2 per cent. At Amsterdam, many of the leading transactions, in 
trade, as well as foreign exchanges, are:transacted in bank money ; 
but accounts are kept both in current money and bank money. 

‘¢ Current money is the real coin which circulates in the country. 

‘¢ Bank money is imaginary, being the property which a person 
possesses in the bank. 

‘¢ The Bank or AMsTERDAM Was established in 1609, by autho- 
rity of government, and under the guarantee of the city. - This bank 
received foreign coin, as well as the worn coin of the country, at its 
real intrinsic value, in the good standard money of the country ; 
deducting only as much as was necessary to defray the expense of 
coinage, and other necessary expenses of management. For the 
value, after this deduction, it gave credit in its books. 

** This credit was called bank money, and, as it represented 
money exactly according to the standard of the mint, was always of 
the same real value, and intrinsically worth more than current money. 
In consequence of this, it was, at the same time enacted, that all 
bills drawn upon, or negotiated at, Amsterdam, of the value of 600 
guilders, and upwards, should be paid in bank money, which took 
away all uncertainty in the value of those bills.* By this regulation, 
every merchant was obliged to keep an account with the bank, in 


order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which necessarily produced . 


4 certain demand for bank money. : 
‘* Besides the intrinsic superiority and the additional value which 





_ ‘© * Tn 1643, this sum was reduced to 300 guilders.” 
No, 246, Vol, 55, November, 1818, . P 
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that demand necessarily gave bank money. over current money, it had 
some other advantages.—It was secure from fire, robbery, and other 
accidents ; the city of Amsterdam was responsible for it; the law 
prohibited all arrests, whether direct or indirect, upon sums lodged in 
the bank ; and the confidence which the public had, that the deposits, 
represented by the receipts, in the hands of the different proprietors, 
actually existed, in real specie, in the coffers of the bank, and could 
be realised, should any extraordinary event occasion the dissolution of 
the establishment. i 

** In consequence of these advantages, bank money seems to have 
borne an agio from its commencement ; and it was generally believed, 
that all the money, originally deposited in the bank, was allowed to 
remain there, because no person thought proper to demand payment 
of a debt, which could be sold, at any time, for a considerable pre- 
mium. For, in withdrawing it from the bank, it could be of no 
more value than an equal sum of current money ; but, while it 
remained in the coffers of the bank, its superiority was known and 
acknowledged, and could, at any time, be paid away by a simple 
transfer without the trouble of counting, or the risk of transporting 
it from one place to another. 

‘* Those deposits of coin, or those deposits that the bank was 
bound to restore in coin, constituted the original capital of the bank, 
or the whole value that was represented, by what is called bank 
money. In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the bank was, for 
many years, in the practice of giving credit, in its books, upon depo- 
sits of gold and silver bullion. 

** This credit was generally about 5 per cent. below the mint price 
of such bullion. The bank granted, at the same time, what was called 
@ recipice, or receipt, forthe value, which entitled the bearer, or the 
person who made the deposit, to take out the bullion again, at any 
time, within the space of six months after it had been deposited, 
upon transferring to the bank a quantity of bank money, equal in 
value to that for which he received credit, in the bank books, at the 
time the deposit was made; and upon paying one-fourth per cent. for 
the keeping of it, if the deposit was im silver ; and one-half per cent. 
if it was in gold, 

‘« The bank of Amsterdam was, for many years, the great ware- 
house of Europe for bullion. The far greater part of the bank money, 
or of the credits upon the books of the bank, is believed to have been 
created, for these many years, by such deposits. 

‘¢ The person who made a deposit of bullion, obtained both a bank 
credit anda receipt: with the former. he paid his bills of exchange, 
as they became due; and either sold or kept his receipt, according as 
he expected the price of bullion to rise or fall. . The receipt and bank 
credit seldom kept long together ; but this was of very little conse- 
quence. The person who had a receipt, and who wanted to take out 
bullion, always found plenty of bank money to purchase, at the ordi- 
nary price; and the person who had bank money, and wanted to 
take out bulliov, always found. receipts in equal abundance. 
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‘« The bank also granted receipts and bank credits, upon deposits of 
cutrent coin of the country; but these were often of no value, and 
would bring no price in the market. The reason of this was, the 
bank only allowed. a credit of 5 per cent. below the current value, 
for the sam deposited; and, before it could be again taken out, one- 
fourth per cent. was to be paid for keeping it, which was real-/oss to 
the holder of the receipt. When, however, the agio of the bank 
fell as low as 3 per cent. such receipts were of some value, and might 
be sold at a small premium. But the agio of the bank being generally 
about & per cent., such receipts were frequently allowed to expire, 
or, a8 they éxpressed it, to fall into the hands of the bank. 

« The bank of Amsterdam professed to lend out no part of what 
was deposited-in it; but, for every guilder, for which it gave credit 
in its books, to keep in its repositories the value of a guilder, either in 
¢oin or in bullion ; and, at Amsterdam, no point of faith was better 
established, than. that for every guilder, circulated as bank money, 
there was a corresponding guilder, in gold or silver, to be found in 
the treasury of the bank. The coins of the state, which it received 
into its repositoties were only of the larger kind; as ducatoons, 
3-guilder pieces, and rixdollars; and each of these was received 
only at the standard of banco : so that the ducatoon was taken only at 
60 stivers; the 3-guilder pieces, at 57 stivers; the specie rixdollar, 
at 5Ostivers; and the current rixdollar, at 48 stivers; which was 4 
or 5. per cent. below the current value,’ 

‘* Besides the above-mentioned coins, the bank received several 
other foreign coins, at a stated price, in parcels of at least 500 or 
1000 pieces each; which, when ascertained tobe of the due weight, 
were put into bags, in presence of the proprietor, who put his seal 
upon the bags, and received a receipt for them; in consequence of 
which he could, at any time, take back the same pieces, upon paying 
the charges of keeping, which, as already stated, were one-half per 
cent. for gold, and one-fourth for silver. 7 

‘* To prevent the tricks of stock-jobbing, in raising or depressing 
the agio, by the holders of receipts and the owners of bank money, a 
resolution was adopted by the bank of selling bank money, at all 
times, for currency, at 5 per cent. agio, and to buy it again at 4 per 
cent. agio. In consequence of this resolution, the proportion 
between the market price of bank money and currency kept very near 
to the proportion between their intrinsic ‘values. Before this resolu- 
tion was adopted, the market price of bank money used sometimes to 
rise so high as Q per cent. agio, and sometimes to sink so low as par, 
according as opposite interests happened to influence the market. 

“ In order to support the belief, which so generally prevailed, that 
all the specie which had éver been deposited in the bank still remained 
there, it was reported that every successive set of directors, on enter- 
ing upon their office, exathined and verified the existence of the 
specie, and likewise the bullion, constituting the funds of the bank. 

“When the domestic political troubles, however, raged in Hol- 
land, and financial difficulties began to prevail, both in the govern- 
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ment of the city of Amsterdam and in that of the republic’at large} 
suspicions were very generally entertained, that the “deposits of coin 
had not been preserved, and that they no longer existed to the original 
extent. The aristocratical nature of the government, and the secrecy 
in which all the transactions were involved, rendered it impossible to 
ascertain the truth of these reports until the general revolution, occa- 
sioned by the entrance of the French armies, when it was discovered 
that the greatest part, if not all, of the specie and bullion had been 
Tent out to the government of Amsterdam, and to the States of the 
province of Holland, on bonds, bearing interest, ‘The merchants of 
Amsterdam, being aware of the discredit which this discovery must 
bring upon their city, determined to take up these bonds, thereby 
restoring the original basis on which the bank was founded; while, 
at the same time, a privilege was obtained of frequently examining 
the affairs of the bank, and other precautions taken, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of the recurrence of a similar culpable abuse. 
Since the above period, the bank has regained its credit,, and bank 
money still continues to bear an agio of from 2 to 5 per cent.” 


We congratulate Mr. Carey on this production of his genius 
and industry, which is calculated in no inconsiderable degree 
to restore to us the right order of things in commercial arith- 


-metic. It is, in one word, the most complete work ‘of the 


kind: we have ever seen, uniting theory with practiee, and the 
essence of genuine science with the routine of all kinds of 
commercial business. The philosopher may speculate on the 
ages of this volume, the merchant may derive knowledge 
rom them, and the assiduous teacher may win a lasting repu- 
tation to his name, by adopting the work before us as a text 
book in his classes of commercial students. “ 1 


ee am a a nn 8 a 


Tales of my. Landlord. Second Series. 4.vols. 12mo. Long- 
man and Co. London. 1818. | 


Ir would be extremely provoking to ask the public whether it 
had perused the First Series of “ Tales of my Landlord,” for 
all the ‘good folks who read’ novels, must have read these 
“ Tales,” or forfeited the character of romance hunters, and, 
therefore, to such we now address ourselves on this Second 
Series of “Tales of my Landlord.” _Our more sedate readers 
to whom these matters are “ trifles light’as*air,”—-whom fiction 
cannot amuse, or teach wisdom and virtue,—know well that 
we seldom trench on fheir repasts by culling from tlieir lunar 
banquet to pamper those whom the events of real life are not 
sufficiently numerous or varied to improve and instruct. The 
understanding only of the former is exerted in reading, and 
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precepts suffice to be their guides; the imagination and, the 
heart too of the latter can be-interested by literary productions, 
and their instruction must, therefore, be served up, to’ be suc- 
cessfully and effectually beneficial to their case, in the unli- 
mited field of fiction. | 
If people’ will not make use of their intellects, they will be 
drawn on by their eyes, in going through the world. But we 
see daily some who are led by these, and others who are guided 
by those.. The one are all imagination and heart; the. other, 
understanding. The sedate exercise this, the giddy are driven 
onward by those. They copy what they see. ‘Their teacher is 
example.. The mode of teaching them virtue is, therefore, by 
example ; and fiction is, consequently, adopted to’ supply the 
didactic process of precept, because exercising no under- 
standing, they are supposed incapable of. apprehending any 
great truths, whether political, prudential, or moral, ualess 
they be reaped in the splendid field of fiction. 
In inquiring what title these volumes have to the appellation 
‘“‘ Tales,” we ask, since a romance or novel isa history of 
events altogether fictitious, in what respect then does a Tale 
differ from either of these? According to the popular idea of 
wthe term, and its application by the writer of the ‘‘ Tales of 
my Landlord,” a Tale may introduce to us such characters and 
events as have actually had existence, but aS. the autlior’s 
design is to amuse as much as to instruct, he abandons the dig- 
nity of historical composition, and exerts his natural vivacity, 
to place his materials in so familiar a phraseology as shall render 
them smart and brilliant, instructing and amusing, Such 
appears to be the idea we are to form of a modern Tale, The 
incident on which the “ Tales of my Landlord” turn, is: an 
historical fact. But to make a Tale of this fact, the author 
has restrained himself by no limitation but that of probability. 
This boundary has permitted him to feign characters and 
situations, but he adheres to the grand secret of his art, and 
never. transcends probability. The charm is not, therefore, 
dissolved; the. faith of the reader, who knows the fact on 
which the plot is built, is not shocked; the operation of the 
deceit is not demolished; and we ourselves, who expected 
little interest or improvement from these volumes, had. the 
extravagance to read.throughout this Second Series of “ Tales 
of my Landlord.” | 
Much has been written for and against the family to which 
the “ Tales of my Landlord” belong; and conjecture has 
wearied itself in vain to find out the name of the mysterious 
author. Fer ourselves; we are satisfied that had less curiosity 
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been ‘shewn about that name, it would long ere now have 
been as familiar in our mouths “ as household words.” Yet 
is ita pity the great and acknowledged genius of this novelist 


should not disclose the impenetrable secret. What has he to 


fear or hope? shy J 
“In respect to the fears which some of our contemporaries 
have expressed, lest these pieces of pastime should vitiate our 
southern taste for literature, or pervert our notions of duty by 
metaphysical, or anti-national! principles, we are free to confess 
that we entertain no fear of being sacrificed either way. 
Where the language is a Babel of tongues, and the novelist 
‘** puts in any thing,’ which Vapid, in the Dramatist; would 
refuse to do; where Scotch, English, and French words and 
phrases are huddled together in leashes or whole levies of 
dialects; we are not likely to imitate that which we do not 
understand ; and the popularity of these works is proof of their 
destitution of all that is occult in the science of life. The 
country which hath produced them is not the land of mysticism, 
which illusion hath illumined by the glimmering beams of a 
magic lanthorn. Mysticism, the true German sentimentalism 
of the Klopstocks and Kants, is a solid substantial dulness, 
as one saith, that you might eat with a spoon. The writer of 
the * Tales of my Landlord” is no inconsiderate dazzling 
scribbler, who, having got license for an inch of liberty, takes, 
ad libitum, an ell of licentiousness ; but a sprightly being, 
who thinks well of the worst that can-befal his heroes, and 
never calculates, by arithmetical progression, how often a vice 
must be shewn youth without the chance of infecting them. 
No—no; there is no galaxy of crime bespangling the pages 
of ‘ Waverley,” ‘*Guy Mannering,” ‘* The Antiquary,” 
*¢ Rob Roy,” and the two series of “ Tales of my Landlord.” 
Public opinion, the opinion of contemporary journalists, that 
genuine standard of taste, as respects morality, hath made this 
assertion perfectly unequivocal. But then these works are not 
without exhibitions of the depravity of human nature, yet are 
these exhibitions so represented, that, in their consequences, 
we are deterred from what is evil, and fortified in the resolu- 
tions, which they inspire in us, to cultivate what is good 
among civilized mankind. If the unthinking are overtaken 
with their crimes, we are taught by the sadness and horror 
with which they appear in remorse and shame, to appreciate 
the advantages of virtuous pursuits, and shewn the childishness 
and imbecility of whatever would impede our progress in the 
easy path which the sobriety of reason paves to her votaries. 
With respect to the inter-national tendency of these volumes, 
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we hail it with rapture; for, differing essentially from many of 
our contemporaries, we affirm that nothing certainly can more 
effectually tend to destroy any lurking prejudices which men of 
the same island had so long cherished foolishly against each 
other, than the disclosure of those grounds on which our 
northern brethren so tenaciously stood aloof. ‘Those grounds, 
the union of the two sister kingdoms, the abolition of the 
Scottish Parliament, the stripping of petty marauders of their 
assumed despotic power, the enactment of many and various 
laws for the better government of men who knew no law but 
that of the strongest, are now fully laid open to the public, in 
a fascinating point of view, by these writings, and it sees with 
how much justice our forefathers acted towards their posterity 
by the different methods which they employed to cement the 
affections of brethren. . Those grounds were cause of disaffec- 
tion to such as have no affection for order, peace, and quiet- 
ness; and they who affected to be the patriots of their country, 
fora long time grumbled that their ancient monarchy was 
destroyed, and the redress of grievances was no longer to be 
found in the summary process of the dirk and the black-mail. 
But now that it is shewn with how much folly these com- 
plaints were fraught, with how much stupidity they were 
infected who denounced the union, and fretted under a 
government which put an end to lawless plunder and personal 
revenge, we may congratulate-the posterity of an ill-informed, 
but high-minded people, that the prejudices instilled into 
them by their ancient nurses, are without reason and justice. 
The family, (to keep up the metaphor with which we intro- 
duced the novels of the north,) from “ Waverly ” down to 
the “ Heart of Mid Lothian,” (such is the title of the Tale 
“ My Landlord,” now presents to us,) bears throughout its 
respective branches the same characteristic features in style of 
semi-barbarian existence, the same magnanimity and delicacy, 
which, if not necessarily connected with all the strong and 
violent emotions of the. mind, are the natural produce of an 
early, if not of a savage state of society; for strong emotions 
constitute the chief ingredient in magnanimity ; and it requires 
only one addition to give them the polish of delicacy. ‘This 
addition is the rude notion of honour, an attribute of even 
that state of existence which is characterised by the law of the 
strongest, a scion of that early philosophy which his superior 
strength and address teach the savage to exercise in the hollow. 
cavern of barbarous revelry, or in the fieJd- tinged with the 
blood of his clan. The family, we say, bears throughout its 
respective branches the same. characteristic features in style, 
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in manners, in action, and in morals: Waverly,dazzled us by 
the brilliancy, astonished us by the magnitude, and surprised 
us by the novelty of the characters and conceptions of uncul- 
tivated men, by the circumstances into which others, refined 
by civilization, had thrown themselves, with the certain pros- 
pect of defeat, disgrace, and exile, and bythe picturesque 
scenery which every where surrounded the chief actors in the 
drama. Yet, with the. vivacity of the author of Waverly we 
meet, in the“ Tales. of my Landlord,” with all. the audacity, 
the probability; the savage grandeur, and romantic delicacy of 
character and scenery which the elder son of the family had 
imported. No stone is left unturned in pioneering for those 
metals which, by wearing the longest, will polish the brightest, 

This Second Series of ‘* Tales of my Wandlord,” or the 
History of the: Heart of. Mid Lothian, is founded on what is 
well known in the‘north-by the “‘ Porteus’ mob.” But we 
premise, previously, that the term ‘Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
was a cant term for the Jail of Edinburgh, and in some sense, 
this tale is the history of a prison-house, or the secrets of a 
jail. Here, then, it required of the writer a.degree of ability 
to give a particular interest to a general and popular story ; 
but the author has suceeeded: in throwing around the ‘‘ Heart 
of Mid Lothian” that interest which he has given to his 
former produetions.. The history of the Porteus’ mob is this, 
as developed in the Heart of Mid Lothian. A fellow of the 
name of Wilson,’ a smuggler, with some of -his. associates, 
committed. a robbery onan exciseman. Wilson, and one 
Robertson, were taken, tried,.and condemned. to be hanged 
for the felony.. In the times'wherein they lived;-it was cus- 
_tomary forthe prisoners under sentence of death, to be 
marched. under*a® guard of the city*police to church to hear 
asérmon on the Sunday preceding the execution. The old 
Jail of Edinburgh*stood:in: the middle of the high street, 
something Jike*»Middle Row, Holborn, London, and_ the 
church to which the condemned were led, is on one side of 
the. streets It was here that Wilson and Robertson were 
brought.to hear a’sermon. -When the discourse was ended, and 
the congregation~had nearly all withdrawn, «Wilson seized one 
of the guards with each hand, and a third with his teeth, and 
Robertson effected his escape; the good folks in their preju-' 
' dices ‘dgainst the act of union. and sundry. other matters, 
making way for the condemned to escape the sentence of the 
law. Wilson was hanged, but at his execution blood was shed. 
This happened from the»tene ‘of feeling manifested by the’ 
populace. The magistrates: dreiding a rescue of the eulprit, 
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had ordered out Captain Porteus with the city guard to attend 
the execution in the Grass-Market.. When the condemned 
had been hung a reasonable time, a bustle occurred in the 
crowd, and a man jumped .on. the.scaffold and cut down the 
malefactor. Captain Porteus, ordered his men to fire on the 
crowd, and it is said set.the example, by discharging his own 
piece first ; for though an officer, he carried a musket. For 
this the Captain was tried, and found guilty:of the murder of 
some twenty of his. Majesty’s liege subjects; but by great 
interest, a pardon..was obtained for him from Queen Caroline, 
the consort to his Majesty, our late Sovereign George Ul. 
This act of royal clemency highly offended the populace:of 
Edinburgh, and gave rise to. what is termed the “ Porteus’ 
mob.” 

On the evening of the day on which the pardon arrived, a 
number of people collected, secured the gates of: the city, for 
at that time Edinburgh had its gates, and proceeded to. take 
that vengeance which the.exercise of the royal prerogative had 
deprived them of enjoying in the death of Captain Porteus. 
They accordingly forced the jail, secured their victim, and 
hanged him forthwith, The Jeader of this. mob was none 
other than Robertson who had:escaped;the gallows. He.was 
dressed in the habiliments of a lunatic female, nic-named 
Madge Wildfire,.a woman. himself had seduced in early life, 
and who lost her-reason when shegave birth to the fruit of 
their ijlicit connexion. And this man Robertson is the hero 
of the Tale, if hero there be in a character the most aban- 
doned to all sense of »birth, education, and» national pride: 
For Robertson was a man of, family, well educated, and of a 
different..nation from Wilson.=.Yet Robertson was only an 
assumed name, for the writer makes the leader of the mob, 
this Robertson, to be a George Staunton, of an English 
family of title ; but himself of dissolute morals et aptus omnibus. 
Robertson, alias,Staunton, had left home and joined himself 
to the most worthless characters, smugglers, outlaws, é&e, 
While among. these: dissipated characters he formed a con- 
hexion with a beautiful young woman of humble birth, but of 


very promising» parts. He seduced her, and at the time he 


was a prisoner in the jail of Edinburgh for the robbery, of the 
exciseman, this.young woman lay in, by Robertson’s desire, at 
the hovel of a sort of gipsy, the mother of Madge Wildfire 
the lunatic. Euphemia, or Effy, such was the young woman’s. 
name, was-extremely ill of the. milk fever, and her child was 
then taken away from her -by the wretches in whose hands she 


had placed herself. It was well known that Effy had borne a 
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child, and as she could not or would not give any account of 
it; but more especially as she never told any one that she was 
with child, which by the Scottish law formerly, constituted 
the major, while the bearing the child went for the minor 
offence ; poor Effy was tried for her life, and sentenced to be 
hanged. But Effy had a sister, whom the author marches off 
to London, to his Grace the Duke of Argyle, who contrived, 
though not exactly then in favour at court, to procure for his 
young countrywoman, an interview with Queen Caroline. 
The consequence was Effy’s pardon. Now Staunton carried 
off Effy; and after a good deal of turning and winding the 
story ends ; but the catastrophe terminates in the third volume, 
and the fourth is, therefore, read with very little interest 


indeed. 
rrr 


The Modern Antique, or the Muse in the Costume of Queen Anne. 
Svo. Pp. 316. Pople, Chancery Lane, London, 1813. 


Tuts volume has lain by us so long, that some apology is due 
to its author, for what, to him, may appear neglect, but what 
has been the result of those unaccountable oversights that too 
frequently occur in much more responsible departments than 
that of literary intelligence.. Though the ‘ Modern Antique” 
hath not been honoured, in its title page, with the name of 
its author, the public newspapers, in which we have seen it 
advertised, inform us that it is from the pen of Mr. Gompertz, 
the same gentleman who hath lately presented the world with 
another Poem, entitled “ Time, or Light and Shade ;”—but 
not the very able mathematician of the same name. These 
gentlemen, we believe, are brothers, and itis no small honour 
to their family-that it possesses men of such distinguished 
talents. Mr. Gompertz, in a preface which he had prefixed to 
his ‘* Modern Antique,” very honestly informs his readers why 
he became an author publicly—of the juvenile pieces which 
compose this volume. As the title of these Poems runs, 
«* The Modern Antique, or the Muse ia the Costume of Queen 
Anne,” our readers are, of course, now aware that Mr. Gom- 
pertz’s object hath been to.give us his own sentiments in the 
dress of the poets of our Augustan age. 

A man must possess some confidence in his own powers of 
versification who shall attempt such a task, and the man who 
executes it with no common portion of success, has little to 
hope from adulatory criticism, and nothing to fear from the 
poignancy of irony, or of wit, that bantling of association.- 
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This neutrality, in which we conceive Mr. Gompertz has 
placed himself; is, however, rather inviting to those in whose 
dicta too many second-rate authors have the hardihood to place 
their fates; and we accordingly shall deal by ** The Modern 
Antique,” with that fondness for our office, which the perusal 
of “the Muse in the Costume of Queen Anne” hath 
excited. In a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, consisting of 
Odes, Songs, Elegies, Epitaphs, Epigrams, et cetera, we claim 
the privilege of selecting such for our readers’ notice, as may 
give them an unbiassed view of “ The Modern Antique.” 


« Sonc.—Pity. 


‘© How soothing to the soul distress’d 
Does Pity’s balm distil ; — 

Though ne’er compassion heal'd the breast, 
It lulls each rankling ill. 


‘¢ Then void of all affection, base, 
- Who'd not this aid impart, 
Since sympathy can sorrow chase, 
Or ease the o’erfraught heart.” 


On this song we take leave to compliment Mr. Gompertz on 
the chasteness of his figures, and the delicacy of his appeal to 
beings liable to each “ rankling ill” and © o’erfraught heart.” 

In Mr. Gompertz’s collection is an Ode to Saint Cecilia’s 
Day, in the which, David and Saul are the chief personages, 
Our readers know that Dryden, Pope, and Addison, are dis- 
tinguished by their Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, in praise of the 
powers of music. Mr, Gompertz has founded his Ode on two 
verses from Samuel :-— 


‘© And the women answered one another as they played, and said, 
Saul hath killed his thousands, and David his ten thousands. 

‘* And Saul was very.wroth, and the. saying displeased him, and 
he said, ‘ they have ascribed to David ten thousands, and to me they 
have ascribed but thousands, and what can he have more but the 
kingdom.’ ” WP 8 : | 

The third stanza of Mr. Gompertz’s Ode possesses uncom- 
mon beauty and sweetness of versification :— 


‘¢ Triumphant at the festal board, 
Sat Saul with each illustrious lord ; 
Virgins and youths the palace grac’d, 
By merit, rank, or favor plac’d. 
Above the guests, superior far, 
Shone David as the morning star ; 
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His curling locks of waving gold, 
Around his burnish'd temples roll'd ; 
With peerless grace and look divine, 
The future prince of Palestine, 

Sat careless of his worth serene, 

Nor plum’d him on his Godlike mien.” 


Here the circumstances and persons are happily selected. 
and marshalled with judgment and taste—the chief person, .’ 
Saul, appears first; his lords, next in dignity, are next seen 
at the festive board; then the virgins take precedence of the 
youths ; and then the palace, as if nothing in itself, is 
“ graced” by these; but then they are placed by “ merit,” © 
“rank,” or ‘ favour.” The climax is here beautiful— 
“ merit,” a thing little taken notice of by great men, is here, 
however, acknowledged by King Saul; “ rank,” which ever 
entitles its possessor to the ken of the sovereign, must -be 
where , : 


‘* Judzea’s sacred pomp and beauty shone ;”” 


but ‘ favour,” which does more for men than either merit or 
rank, closes the series. ‘This is as it should be, and reminds 
us of the words of Pomponius Marcellus, an ancient gram- 
marian, to Tiberius Cesar :— You, Cesar, have power to make 
a man a denizen of Rome,” though all the eminence of the 
Emperor, all his ‘power over servile imitators, could not vest 
him with the authority of making “ a word a denizen of the 
Roman language.” Our object in allowing this observation to 
creep in here, is, to shew that, though Saul’s favour could 
place at his festive board whomsoever he listed, the merit .of 
others placed them there. But what are all these compared to 
David ? 
*¢ Above the guests, superior far, 
Shone David as the morning star.” 


The unrestrained rabble might shout, joy might reign in the 
royal bosom, but*here the stripling hero shines; and in 
describing him, ‘‘ whose modest merit charmed all,’ Mr. Gom- 
pertz employs: the dignity of Jambic measure, which, doubt- 
less, is best suited to the grandeur of the subject, and nothing 
can be more simple and majestic than the expression. 

The Princess Michal, one of Saul’s daughters, loved David, 
and having once introduced him, the poet suffers the chorus 
only to be sung, when he bursts forth in rapture of the mag- 
nificence of the scene :— 
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«* The beauteous Michal, fairest maid, 
Was next: with every grace array’d, 
And as increas’d her lover-hero’s fame, 
More ardent grew her tender flame.” 

































But to shew how rational was this passion, to demonstrate, 
as it were, the innocence of her spotless bosom, to justify the 
sentiment, 


‘¢ Mote ardent grew ber tender flame,” 


amidst all the revelry of the joys of Israel, in praise of love 
and chivalry ;— | 


“¢ Of David's deeds the palace rung, 
At onee s0 brave, so fair, so young ; 
His prowess was the virgin’s strain, 
His myriads in the battle slain,” 


But now a contrast calls for a different sentiment :— 


- © Andas they call’d each action forth, 
They seem’d to slight their monarch’s worth.” 


Thus, the social scene is at once disturbed, but historically 
correct; granting always to the poet the privilege of the revel 
rout which his fancy hath conjured up, but of which the 
original .is silent. The dignity of the sacred text is preserved, 
while the rankling of Saul’s bosom is admirably shewn in the | 
close of the stanza we have begun :-—- i 


“« The king nolonger heard with pleasure, 
Their praises in unequal measure ; 
Fierce jealousy now fir'd his. mind, 
Fierce jealousy by frenzy join’d— 
So fatal each—how fell combin’d !” 


The measure is also. contrasted, and the poet now assumes 
the brisk Trochaic :—~ 


e king would fain 
7 re » his pain, - : 
But fatal fens) ‘d his brain.” r f 


The filial affections’of Michal are pourtrayed with. a delicaey gi %e 
as fine as the feeling by which the, poet was inspired, taking — 
poetic inspiration in its legitimate sense, the: effusion of those 
impressions which are.made'upon the soul, which it feelsand . - 
which it can communicate to others who have the feelingsef « §«« 
sentient natures. ~ ¥ 


a The. hero’s th raise they chant again, 
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“ Michal first perceived his sadness, 
Michal saw the growing madness ; 

She knew her father’s wayward soul, 

How spleen his better reason stole ; 

No more her lover’s praise she sought, 

His fame appear’d with peril fraught ¢ 

For while applause re-echo’d round, 

With deeper gloom, the monarch frown’d.” 


The jealousy, the rage, and the madness of Saul are 
touched with much skill and ability; but we certainly think 
Mr. Gompertz might have avoided any mythological allusion 
to the Furies ; yet does the authority of Milton sufficiently 
warrant all poets to take advantage of all the machinery, and 
all the imagery of Pagan fable: indeed, without the interven- 
tion and agency of those fabled beings, superior to man but 
beneath Deity, we do not see how a poetic composition, that 
is not intended to be chanted in church, could so well be 
tolerated. 

Nature prepares herself for the operations of supernatural 
agents ; for God sent an evil spirit upon Saul. 


. © Sudden the sky was darken’d o’er, 
The Furies danc’d around the floor ; 
Each with a fatal fiery brand, 

Each with a flambeau in her hand ; 
Malignant to the monarch turning, 
They shook the livid sulphur burning ; 
And toss’d and wav’d about the torch, 
And sallied in and out the porch.” 


The poet might, doubtless, have been more happy than he 
has been :— 


‘¢ The Furies dane’d around the floor ” 


is a new idea, beneath the dignity of the subject, and the 
whole stanza belongs to the Thrasonic sublime. We have 
heard of the Furies holding nightly revels on.some grass green 


_ hillock, * and. every one acquainted with the histrionic art, 


knows how much is made of the abominable witches in Mac- 
beth. Mr. Gompertz had, however, the authority of Burns 
for giving a dance to supernatural agents. _ But, then, Burns’s 
saltation in “Tam O’Shanter,” is nothing more than the 
imagery of an imagination, lost, through -ebriety, to every 
portion of consistency, and hurried along by the most whim- 
sica] and irrational absurdities. Dryden’s conception is most 
sublime. He inflames his héro with love, so violent as to 
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rise to a fury. He will burn the Persian cities, and extirpate 
their name from the face of the earth; and the poet happily 
seconds the violence of this frenzy, by the rapidity of Anapesstic 
measure :--- 


“ « Revenge! Revenge !’ Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise ! 
See the snakes that. they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold ! how they toss their torches on high ! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile god !” 


But all this was in the poet’s “ mind’s eye,”---Timotheus 
cries--- ? 


‘* See the Furies arise !" 
&c. &c. &c. 


and having hit the chord with which every bosom at the 
“ Feast’ was in tune--- 


«¢ The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy. * 


This thought does the greatest honour to the genius of 
Dryden; the stanza is finished in the most perfect manner ; 
the language is exquisitely fitted to the sentiment; and the 
versification, than which no production of human genius can 
present any thing of the kind more soft and beautiful, where 
the ostensible object was to rouse to revenge so violent as to 
raise it to fury. 3 

The repetition in the third and fourth lines of Mr. Gom- 
pertz’s stanza :--- 


** Each with a fatal fiery brand, 
Each with a flambeau in her hand ;” 


does not produce the effect intended to: be produced. We 
might question whether Furies had arms and hands; we might 
deny to‘them human shape, because they are not human 
beings; but having given them shanks to dance on, it was 
analogical enough to give them two hands or two hundred ; 
and since ancient fable represents Alecto, Megezra, and ‘Tisi- 
phone, armed with blazing torches, we have nothing to ques- 
tion as to the classical correctness of this stanza. But had the 
torches been left to enlighten our eyes with a glimpse--- 


** See the Furies arise!” 
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and had the snakes and other instruments of horror, with which 
the Bumenides are surrounded, been seen,--- 


“ Malignant to the monarch turning,” 


then should we have said they torment: the wicked in this 
world---verily ! there is a hell. upon earth ! 
To abate the monarch’s ire,--- | 


The harp hung on a column high, 
That harp divine, since tun’d to heavenly minstrelsy ; 
The Lyrist seiz’d” —— 


and the words of the * Air” which Mr. Gompertz throws in, 
is as sweet as imagination can conceive--- 


** O music ! whence thy pow’r subduing ? 
Thy syren voice the passions wooing ? 

Or is our breast a lyre as well, 

Which vibrates with each tuneful shell 2” 


- Nor does our admiration cease with what our consciousness 
tells us is true; the * Recitative ” that follows is tender and 
pathetic, and finished in all the simplicity and diguity of 


genuine Lyric poetry. 
«* To man, like sympathy, ’twas sent, 
For man himself's an instrument ; 


His bosom but responsive rings, 
His soul’s the tone, his nerves the strings !” 


This thought is really beautiful, and“ man himself’ S an 


_ instrament,” is as happy as Shakspeare” s idea in Hamlet— 


> 


“ Ye would play on me.” But turn we to the Hebrew Lyrist. 


¢ The crowd applaud the Godlike strain, 
For David chose no theme profane ; . 


The song began 
With nature and the fall of man.” 


And having sung how harmony and love descended from the 
realms above,--- . 


_*© He sang of ‘Eden’s blissfal g groves, 
The scenes of man’s primeval loves ; 
How Adam waking found beside, 
». A fairer self, his new born bride ; 3 
The raptures of the happy pair ; 
‘How Eve ‘was more than woman fair.” 


In the foregoing stanza both the sentiments and the versifi- 
cation excite the finest feelings of our nature—blissful groves 
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primeval loves=Adam waking—found a fairer self—his new 
born bride—the raptures of the happy -pair—Eve more than 
woman fair—are an assemblage of all that is grand in nature, 
of all that is superlatively exquisite in the existence of sentient 
beings, and of all that is instructive in the most finished picture 
of moral and intellectual excellence. , But on the other hand, 
how do the following lines prompt commiseration and sym- 
pathy with the melancholy fate of beauteous Eve and Adam 
irresistibly complaisant. , 


“« Then soon, too soon! he chang'd the strain, 
He sang how human bliss was vain, | 
How Eve seduc’d was lur'd from duty, 
How Adam was o’erpower'd by beauty.” 

The idea of music driving away the evil gens from Saul, 
or in a far wider signification, rousing the dead from-ages of 
sleep, “* with airs celestial,” and presenting them in the invi- 
sible, indissoluble, and physically immortal state of holy, hea- 
venly blessedness, is enough of. itself to atone for many jejune 
pieces of poetry which the publication of the *‘‘ Modern 
Antique” will affiliate upon Mr. Gompertz :--- | 


‘¢ The soul, releas’d, with airs celestial, 
Deserts her dark abode terrestrial, 

And quitting her dull mortal station, 
Becomes all ear, all thought, all passion.” 


Thus will our readers see how Mr. Gompertz has endea- 
voured to introduce different passions, and to contrast these with 
the sentiments and versification, as had been done by Dryden 
and Pope, a mere translator and copyist.‘ Pope’s selection of the 
fable of Orpheus and Eurydice, a story naturally tender and 
pathetic, furnished materials for displaying a great reverse of 
fortune, and strongly contrasting the parts opposed. Mr. 
Gompertz’s choice of a subject for his Ode on St. Celicia’s 
Day, embraces no circumstances which have not todo directly 
or indirectly with David’s—success or Saul’s madness. Pope's 
Cecilia has less variety of passion than Dryden’s; Addison’s 
failure in wishing to rival Pope hath much hurt his reputation ; 
Mr. Gompertz had before him this lesson ; Dryden’s Alexan- 
der’s Feast is original; Pope’s ** Orpheus and Eurydice” is 
little more than-a translation of a highly-finished fable of the 
Mantuan bard; Addison scarcely ever composed any thing so 
indifferent as his ** Ode to St. Cecilia” Mr. Gompertz’s 
** Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day” has afforded us so much pleasure, 
that when our readers shall have perused the volume before us, 
we will ask them :--- 

No. 246, Fol. 55, November, 1818. Q 
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‘¢ Bat which most fairly won renown, 
The Psalmist's or Cecilia’s lay ? 

She drew a wond’ring angel down, _ 
He charm’d a hateful fiend away !” 


Among tlie “Costume of Queen Anne,” are “ an Ode to 


-Genius,” and *‘ The Poets,” a poem; both which reflect 


much credit on the abilities of their author ; but there are many 
of the epitaphs and epigrams in “The Modern Antique,” which, 
as they cannot possibly interest any save the author’s imme- 
diate circle of friends, would have been much more prudently 
reserved for his posthumous works. We mention this, not that 
the pieces in. question possess no merit, but to assure Mr, 
Gompertz, that from such pieces his readers will receive much 
less pleasure than from his poems, (one of these before us,) of 
“ The Poets’ Meeting in Hell,” which displays both wit and 
sparks of fire. 


nn ___ ____________________, 


A View of the System of Education pursued in the Public Schools 
and University of Edinburgh ; with Remarks on the Present 
State of Learning in Scotland. By John Robertson, late of 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. Pp. 35. Warren, Strand, 
London. 1818. 


WHEN a boy can read with ease, some of the most simple 
English authors and the Bible, (for, until lately, that volume 
formed, in Scottish Seminaries, the principal English class- 
book,) he is entered at the first class of the Grammar School, 
or, as it is by way of eminence styled, the High School. 
This school, the largest of the kind in Scotland, in which an 
exclusive attention is paid to classical learning, is superin- 
tended by five masters, of whom one is called the Rector, or 
superior. 

The number of boys that annually attend each class, may 
be estimated at from 100 to 130; making in all the five classes, 
nearly 600 pupils. 

In the first class the boy remains for a year; and there, 
besides being grounded in the rudiments of the Latin, he 
commits to memory the primary words of that language from 
a vocabulary compiled for that purpose ; and reads some of the 
Colloquies of Corderius, a treatise written in simple Latin, 
and very well calculated to initiate the pupil in the principles 
of translation. 

After a year of this preparatory labour, the boy, although 
he does not leave his master, enters the second class, or second 
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year. Init, portions of Cornelius Nepos and Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries are read; and Turner’s Exercises on the Composi- 
tion of Latin are prescribed to the pupils, in daily or weekly 
tasks. At the expiration of the second year he enters the 
third class, and reads Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Sallust’s Cata- 
line, or Jugurthine War : in this class, also, Mair’s Exercises 
are introduced, a composition similar to Clarke’s, on the sdme 
subject, and in which the examples are more difficult than in 
Turner's. 

In the fourth class, or fourth year, the prose authors generally 
read are, the easiest of Cicero’s Orations; of poetry, Virgil's 
Bucolics, and one or two books ofthe Aéneid ; and the rules 
of Prosody are learned from Ruddiman’s Grammar. 

The boy, at the end of these four years, with whatever ac- 
quirements he may have elsewhere attained, either in private 
or in seminaries devoted to commercial education, is thought 
fit for business. Should his.parents, however, intend. him for 
any of the learned professions, he joins the Rector’s, or fifth 
class ; in which he is prepared to enter the literary classes at 
the University. | 

The books most commonly read during this last and most 
advanced stage are, selections from Horace, Cicero, and Livy ; 
and a Psalm of Buchannan’s Version is prescribed for Sun- 
day’s task, and for Monday’s examination. : 

To the Latin, the boy has now an opportunity of adding the 
rudiments of the Greek, from Moor’s Grammar, and of trans- 
lation from Dalzel’s Colleetanea Minora; a compilation of 


easy Greek passages, selected from /Esop’s Fables, Lucian’s 


Dialogues, &c. to which are annexed some short notes and a 
small dictionary. Along with these studies, the pupil acquires 
a knowledge of geography, ancient and modern, from the best 
maps. 

For attendance at this seminary the expences are but trifling. 
Each boy pays at the rate of three pounds a year, including 
all school fees ;—but that~is the minimum: an additional 
compliment is not refused; and in this, as in other cases, 
money is not supposed to lose its effect; on the contrary, from 
this practice, detraction might suggest, and reason might 
maintain, that those pupils do not stand lowest in the class, 
who, on the quarter-day, present their master with a double 
remuneration. 

Of this school there is an annual examination, at which the 
pupils exhibit, in public, their progress in their last year’s 
Studies. On this occasion, rewards (either books or medals) 


are distributed among such boys as have obtained their master’s . 
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favour during the year, either by their talent or assiduity. Te 
this examination a term of vacation generally succeeds, which 
extends to six weeks, At this school coporeal punishment is 
not relinquished, though in its severest forms it is seldom 
administered, 


On the Systeni of Education pursued at the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Literary Classes. 


As at the High School, that class is named the first which 
is least advanced, and so on to the second, third, and fourth, 
in proportion to their progress ; so, at the University, there 
are first and second classes of Latin, and first; second, and 
third of Greek, corresponding to the number of years the 
pupil has attended. 

The. Sessions of Edinburgh University, Yke the others in 
Scotland, commence in October, and terminate in April; 
during which time every class meets at least once a day. 

At the -first ‘Latin class, which meets twice a day, select 
portions of Cicero,—as his Orations, two or three books of 
Livy, and.one or two books of the Atneid, are read. ‘Trans- 
lations from English into Latin, are attempted once or twice in 
the course of the week, ‘The passages which the present Pro- 
fessor selects for that purpose, are from the works of Blair, 
Johnson, Addison, and Hume. : 

The books chiefly read in the second, or advanced Latin 
class, are, of Cicero’s Philosophical works, his ‘Treatises De 
Officiis and De Finibus ; selections from his Questiones Tus- 
culane,; De Natura Deorum; and of his Rhetorical works, 
his Treatise De Oratore: of Virgil, two books of the Georgics ; 
and of Tacitus, his Treatise De Moribus Germanorum, or De 
Vita Agricole. 

The first Greek class, which assembles twice in the day, 
commences with the Grammar (Moor’s;) and, during ‘the 
session, reads a few chapters of the New Testament, a por- 
tion of the Collectanea Minora, mentioned in our account of 
the High School, and a book of Homer. 

At the second, or advanced Greek class, Neilson’s or Dun- 
bar’s Exercises, and part of the Analecta Majora; a work pre- 
cisely the same: in arrangement as the Minora, and by the 
same author, but with more difficult examples, form the books 
of study. At the third, or highest Greek class, extracts from 
the second volume of the Analecta are read, : 

At the end of the session, if the advanced Greek and Latin 
eclasses, there are subjects in Latin and English for Essays, 
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and in Greek and Latin for Odes, Epigrams, &c. given out by 
the Professor for competition ; and to the successful compe- 
titors, prizes (which consist of small sums of money, books, 
&c.) are awarded. 

In these classes, at their meetings, five or six students, at 
most, are examined on the exercise delivered on the preceding 
day; and this arrangement is observed until the whole of the 
class has been examined. | 

Once in the week, in the advanced classes, lectures are 
delivered, by the Professor of Latin, on Roman Antiquities, 
synonymous words, &c.; and, by the Professor of Greek, ot: 
the History and Literature of the Grecians. 

The punishments inflicted at the literary classes are,—fines 
of five, ten, and twenty shillings,—expulsion from the Uni- 
versity, &c. 

The number of students that annually attends each Latin 
and Greek class, varies from. one to two hundred, a” 

The fees paid by the student, on his admission to each of 
these classes, is three pounds eight shillings, including all 
expences ; and it may here be observed, that, after an attendance 
of two years at any class, the ticket becomes perpetual. 

We had occasion painfully to remark, that at the High 
School, the masters were in the habit of accepting pecuniary 
compliments from their pupils, to the disgrace of the semi- 
nary, and to the prejudice of those whose circumstances are 
less favoured. But a practice so prejudicial in its nature, and 
so baneful in its tendeney, receives no encouragement-at the 
University. ‘The stated fees only are asked and received; and 
even these, in cases of inability on the part of the student, 
are frequently rémitted. 

At the commencement and termination of the sessions, 
these classes, like all others of the University, are opened 
and closed by an introductory and valedictory lecture. The 
plan of study, the authors-to be perused during the. recess, 
and the advantages of the subject, form the chief topics of 
the introductory lectures; and, in the valedictories, the Pro- 
fessor takes the opportunity of commenting on the various 
States of proficiency which the students have displayed during 
the season ; of congratulating those on their success, who have 
made creditable improvement; of rousing the indolent to a 
sense of their duty ; and of placing before the eyes of all, the 
splendid prospects of fame and immortality, as incentives to 
vigorous application. 

Mathematical Classes. 
At the first’ mathematical ‘class, the student is initiated ig 
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the principles of Geometry, of Algebra, and of Plane Trigo. 
nometry. 

At the second class, the student resumes the subject at that 
place where on the first year he had left off ; which, in Algebra, 
is generally at Quadratic Equations ; in Geometry, as some of 
the books of Euclid succeeding to the sixth; to these he adds 
Spherical ‘Trigonometry and Conic Sections. 

In the third mathematical class, the doctrine of Loci, the 
theory of Fluxions, the principles of Fortification, Gunnery, 
&c. form the subjects of the student’s attention. 

The rewards, punishments, and fees, are the same nearly as 
at the literary classes. | 


Logic Class. 

At the commencement of this course, the Professor, in the 
form of lectures, delivers a dissertation on the several systems 
of philosophy that have existed from the times of Pythagoras 
until the present day, with copious criticisms on the excellen- 
cies and errors of each. He then gives an abstract of human 
Physiology. From that, he passes to what may strictly be 
called Logic. “To the student, subjects chiefly of a metaphy- 
sical nature are given once in the month for essays; and, at 
the end of the session, exercises of the same kind are deli- 
vered for competition, in which the successful competitors, to 
the number of three or four, are each rewarded with two or 
three guineas. | 


Metaphysical Class, or Class of Moral Philosophy. 

The course of lectures delivered in this class embraces that 
view of the subject which the learning of its Professor can 
supply, or his genius suggest; and whoever has perused Mr. 
Stewart’s philosophical works, may form an idea of the means 
of improvement which an attendant on his lectures possessed. 


Natural Philosophy Class. 

The various applications of the mixed mathematics in Dy- 
namics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Astronomy, &c. 
form the subjects of the lectures delivered at this class. 

The fees for attendance at the four last classes are the same 
as at the literary. 


Law Classes. 

There are three classes on which lectures are delivered on 
the subject of law; that of the Scotch Law, that on. Civil 
Law, and that on the Law of Nature and Nations. 

Almost all the students -who intend to practise the law, 
either as advocates or as attorhies, attend the first of these: 
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the second is attended by those only who are designed for the 
bar; and the last, the class of the law of Nature and.Nations, 
is rather an honourable sinecure for a deserving gentleman, 
than a laborious and useful profession. 

The terms for attendance on each of these classes, amount 
to four pounds nine shillings, being one guinea more than what 
is paid at the literary and philosophical. 


Medical Classes. 


In the Medical division, which comprehends the classes of 
Anatomy, Chemistry, practice of Physic, Botany, Clinical 
Surgery, Midwifery, the same arrangement, in treating these 
subjects, is observed, which is common to most ef the Medical 
Lecturers in the different parts of the kingdom, 

-The fees for attending the Medical classes are the same as 
those of the law. 


Divinity, or Theological Classes. 


The division of study, that remains to be mentioned, is the 
Theological ; and it comprehends the classes of Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Oriental Languages. | 

Every student must attend the first of these, at least five 
years, before he can take orders; or, as it is there called, 
obtain a licence to preach. Previous to his admission into this 
class, however, he must produce certificates of his having 
completed his literary and philosophical studies. In this class, 
or hall, as it is named, the student reads, or delivers, one or 
two discourses annually, and on subjects, for the first year, of 
the Professor’s, and latterly, of his own selection. Of the 
discourses, one must be in Latin. : 

The student in Divinity, along with this class, having 
attended that of Ecclesiastical History, and that of Oriental 


Languages, each for one year, applies to the nearest Presby- 


tery for a licence. 

On a day appointed by this body, and on a text of Scripture 
of their choosing, the student delivers a sermon or lecture : 
after which, he is examined as to his knowledge in philosopby, 
end his proficiency in the learned languages ; and if it then 
appear to his examinators that his acquirements are such as 
qualify him for the office he is about to undertake, he is pre- 
sented with a warrant or licence to preach. ! 

The fees for attending these classes are trifling ; and, in con- 
sideration of this, the Professor of Divinity has a salary which 
exceeds that of the other Professors, at least, by a third; it 
amounts to 1601, a year. ="P 
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Fees at Entrance. 

Previous: to a student’s admission to any of the classes, he 
must provide himself with a matriculation ticket, for which he 
pays ten shillings ; and the fund accumulated from such a 
source, which, from the two thousand students that annually 
attend the University, amounts to a thousand pounds a year, 
is allotted towards defraying the expences of the University 
Library. 





Sermons. By James Bryce, Clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland at Fort William, and Chaplain on the Honourable 
Company’s Bengal Establishment. 8vo. Pp.445. . Under- 
wood, Fleet Street; London. 1815. 


A wise and liberal Legislature gave permanency, establish- 
ment, and security to the church of Scotland. She has and 
does exist unopposed—free ; her worship is undisturbed ;' and 
she has nothing to complain of. Some of her tenets present a 
bar toa complete embrace ; her notion of the expiatory sacrifice 
is not so extensive as our own; she cramps the energies of the 
Divine Mission; and circumscribes, or attempts it, the uni- 
versal benevolence. But it is: admitted she is founded on the 
rock ; she, therefore, meets with a relative feeling,—Christian 


affection from our own. The efforts of her pious ministers 
are noticed with pleasure ; their assistance is cheerfully re- 
ceived in-instrumental attempts to destroy the machinations of 


3? 


the “ Prince of the air,” and to support and propagate the 
Christian name and its influence. 

Tlie Sermons before us are the data of a minister of this 
acknowledged church: they breathe the true Christian spirit ; 
they: inculcate practical * holiness to the Lord. ;” this is held, 
as it is, the first essential ; and with equal energy they enforce 
continual progress. ‘They have no parity of the particular bias 
of their author ; and may be read by the entire Christian com- . 
munity: with benefit and advantage. 

We earnestly wish they may have a wide circulation, and 
get into the hands of those who “ live without Godin the 
world,” that they may admire a standing picture of true religion : 
into the hands of these, who from their social eminence, give ~ 
tone to the public morals and propensities. -They may digest 
them at leisure. We think they will be convinced that godli- | 
ness or piety, ought to be the first study. The result may be 
that.some will dare to be more than nominal Christians, and 
others dare to recuguize a God and his worship; dare to shun. 
the temples of lascivicus pleasare ; dare to be pious through- 
out; dare by the new rules tu regulate themselves, their fami- 
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lies, their dependants; and dare to offer themselves public 
examples to the self-created, atheistical, and other connected 
illuminati. 

We reiterate our desire to see more of the Christian teacher’s 
work in the field : for we know that pure and undefiled religion 


is the foundation of every good; all the assured, well-doing of. 
life is founded on it. Literature and civil attainment may. 


fancy they only adorn and consummate the character; they 
are but necessary parts. Religion, (if it actuate the entire 


faculty, if it be carried into every scene,) is the first and best: 


beautifier of the whole animal system. 

We have said the men on the social eminence are the public 
examples ; but their riches too often serve only as a hand to 
procure and retain intoxicating pleasure. It becomes their 


governor, they willingly obey, they are led into dissipation, . 
and carelessly and shamefully give descent to every demora-. 


lizing propensity. ‘To these, feeling the importance of the 
thing, we would present the monitions of the autbor: we our- 
selves are ambassadors, ex officio, and would persuade men, 


‘« The first obvious objection which lies against a life of pleasure 
and dissipation, arises out of the fleeting and transitory nature of its 
enjoyments': these extend not, at best, beyond.a few moments; and 


we have scarcely reached the point at which they fix our happiness, , 
until we find ourselves’ hurried beyond it. ‘The more intense the. 


degree:in which these pleasures have been experienced, the sooner do 
the spirits sink under their weight, and the greater the depression 
which they leave behind them. They afford no retrospective satisfac- 
tion to console us‘ for their flight-: even their present enjoyment 
yields not. the anticipated satisfaction; and asi they of themselves 
make us neither wiser nor better, it is not in their power to please 
upon reflection. To be convinced how transitory they are, let us but 
consider for a moment how many and varied are the pleasures which 
man pursues at different periods of his life; That-which afforded:us 


delight. in’ infaney is dismissed in youth, as tasteless and insipid:: the: 


joys of youth, are, in their turn, disregarded for the intenser plea- 
surés of manhood; and these again give way to the calmer recreations 
of oldage. If memare foolish enough to fix their desires upon the 
pleasures: of any one of these states, it:is necessary for their happiness 


that beyond this state they should! never travel. The delights. of. 


childheod will:notaceompdny them into youth; and the- pleasures of 


manhood will not follow them into the vale of years. They will. 


leave them to perform the journey of life alone. It is true they will 
reftesh us by the way, and if we use them! with tempérahce: dad 
moderation, they’ will enable us to proceed with’ the greater vigour 


and alacrity ; but to allow thenr to engross our whole time and.attens . 


tion, is not more absurd and foolish in us than it would be for the 
traveller, who fras a long and tedious journey before him, to set him< 
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self contentedly down at the first place of refreshment which he finds 
upon the road. 

«¢ But let us even suppose that the pleasures of the world can lay 
claim .to a greater permanence than we are disposed to admit : still it 
will be found, in the second place, that, if they do not desert us, we 
shall fly from their embraces. The greater part of the enjoyment 
which the pleasures of sense afford us arises fgom their novelty: when 
so frequently répeated as to lose this character, they are sure to cloy 
upon the sated appetite. The finest landscape gives little delight to 
the eye that constantly surveys it. The palace, which strikes the 
casual beholder with wonder, is regarded by its royal inhabitant with 
perhaps less satisfaction than the peasant wastes upon his humble 
cottage. Objects that at first were grateful to our senses, gradually 
become indifferent, and at length disgusting. The honours, which 
one half of mankind pursue as the summit of their happiness, are 
often regarded by those who have attained them as the mere memo- 
rials of disappointed hope. They behold others toiling to reach the 
pinnacle on which they stand themselves; and, if they have a spark 
of compassion in their breasts, they pity the labours of a fellow- 
creature, striving for that which profiteth not. While we confine 
our search after happiness to these channels, we discover nothing on 
which to repose ourselves. Every thing disappoints our expectations ; 
and our wishes and desires still rove far beyond any thing we can 
attain. We vainly imagine that there exists an immense difference 
betwixt the satisfactions we have known and those that still lie before 
us; and the experience of life itself scarcely corvinces us that the 
only distinction is that we are already tired of the one, and will 
infallibly be soon weary of the other. Nor let us imagine that this is 
a gloomy and unfaithful picture of human pleasures, proceeding: from 

_ the disappointed misanthrope, who abuses joys he could never reach, 
and rails against gratifications which he sought with equal eagerness, 
but witb less success than others. Let us hear the words of one who 
had tasted of every enjoyment which the heart of man can desire, 
and to whom every species of pleasure, from the most refined to the 
most sensual, had become habitual. The testimony which he bears 
to the unsatisfying nature of worldly pleasures is entitled to the 
highest attention, as it is founded on a knowledge drawn from the 
most comprehensive experience. ‘ And whatsoever mine eyes desired 
I kept not from them, I withheld not my heart from any joy ; for 
my heart rejoiced in all my labour: and this was my portion of all 
my labour. Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and, behold, 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under 

the sun.’ "’ 
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But shall we leave these volumes without pleasure ; no, the 
author will describe the true motive to them ; pleasure without 
alloy, pleasure everlasting in duration ; that will surmount the 
tyranny of misfortune, if their extravagant pursuits have 
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brought them into it; pleasure that will so harmonize the 
feelings, and so render the disposition, that if they be arrogant 
and haughty, they will readily condescend. They will view 
mankind through a new medium ; their enemy will be trans- 
muted into a friend; the great and lofty barrier between them 
and the poor, will be thrown down, and every man will be 
hailed as a brother. Here is the sum and substance of our 
holy religion ; here its superiority over others falsely so called ; 
and hence the miraculous influence that, will enable its pos- 
sessors to claim kindred once more with the skies. 


“* But let us turn from viewing this sense of our dependence on a 
superior being, in the terrifying light in which it presents itself under 
the iron sway of superstition, to behold it as exhibited in the Gospel 
of peace—and how widely different is the picture! It is here that 
the soul finds that rest in which true and genuine felicity consists ; for 
it is here that it contemplates the Creator of the world as a father, 
who entertains the warmest affection for his rational offspring—as a 
benefactor, who bestows his bounties with no sparing hand—and as a 
friend, who is ever near to succour and support us; nay, as that 
friend who gave his only-begotten and well-beloved Son to die for our 
sakes.—=' Herein, indeed, is love, not that we loved Ged, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins ;’ and 
herein is contained the most animating assurance, that ‘ he that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, will, with 
him, also freely give us all things.’ In the gracious declarations of 
the Gospel, we are assured that. the enmity which sin had created 
betwixt God and man has been removed by the sacrifice of our Re- 
deemer ; and that notwithstanding. the manifold frailties and imper- 
fections of our nature, we. now. ‘ have boldness and access with 
confidence’ to a throne of grace, through a crucified Saviour. It is 
this that speaketh peace to the bosom of a sinner, conscious of his 
guilt; and it isin this heavenly harbour that he finds rest to his soul, 
It is under this delightful persuasion that the Christian hastens with 
alacrity to perform those duties which his Divine Master has enjoined ; 
and the alarming fears, lest his best and sincerest endeavours should 
prove fruitless and unavailing, give place to the.conviction that he has 
an all-powerful advocate atthe right-hand of the. Father—-one who 
can be touched with a fellow feeling for his infirmities. With, the 
path of duty clearly set before him in the Gospel, he resigns himself 
to peace and joy, in the consciousness that he cultivates a temper 
acceptable to God, and leads a life useful to man. No sooner has he 
resigned himself to the government of religion than all becomes 
cheerful and serene. The most unruly passions subside into tran- 
guillity, and the best affections of the heart are awakened and invi- 
gorated. Prosperity is converted into the means of cultivating those 
benevolent dispositions which assimilate him to his Maker : adversity 
is met with forgjtude and resignation, as the discipline of a father who 
chasteneth the child whom he loves, and scourgeth the son whom he 
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receives.’ ‘The thorny path of life is cheered by the company of a 
friend * who sticketh closer than a brother;’ who deserts him not in 
the hour of his calamity, who leads him undismayed through the 
dark valley of death, and leaves him not until he has brought him to 
that rest which is prepated in heaven for the righteous. In the pos- 
session of this rest through the endless ages of eternity is the happi- 
ness of that man rendered complete, who has been persuaded to 
‘come unto Christ,’ and to ‘learn of him.’ It is amidst the joys 
of heaven that he bears his triumphant testimony to the truth of his 
declaration whom he served on earth—‘ my yoke is easy, atid my 
burden is light.’ ” : 


The Question of the Poor Laws Considered, and the Causes and 
Character of Pauperism, in connection with the Laws and 
Principle, of Population, briefly Explained and _ Illustrated. 
By Henry Booth, 8vo. Pp. 48. Robinson and Sons, Liver- 
pool ; Longman and Co. London. 1818. 


THE enormous sum of money, annually collected, and ex- 
pended for the support or relief of the poor, in this country, 
and the alarming rapidity with which the rates of parish assess- 
ments have increased, in the last thirty or forty years, are cir- 
cumstances which force themselves upon the attention and 
consideration of all classes of society. ‘The serious amount 
which persons of all ranks and conditions, from the peer of 
the realm to the humblest tradesman, are constrained to pay, 
yearly or quarterly, in conformity with our present code of 
Poor Laws, is become an irksome and oppressive tax ; and one 
feeling seems to pervade the country, that something must be 
wrong in the system of legislation which sanctions the imposi- 
tion of so injurious a burthen; and that something should be 
done to remedy so great and growing an evil. 

The particular. attention of the Legislature has at length 
been directed. to a subject which mvolves so many, and such 
importants interests. Committees: of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented their reports,-and an “ Abstract of the 
Returns of Poor’s' Rates’ in England and Wales,” has been 

lished. ‘Fhe magnitude of the question is now exhibited 
ina definite and authentic form; and it remains to devise 
some method of effectually extricating ourselves from diffieul- 
ties, which are too grievous to be borne with patience, and 
too complicated to be speedily removed. 


«¢ ¢ Abstract of the Returns of Poor’s Rates,’ lately published by 
the authority of Parliament. According ta this’ document, the 
Annual Assessment for Poor Rates, for England and Wales, was as 
follows : ==" 
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“ Inthe year 41776 ..4ss.: -€1,720;316,' the, Population 
being 74 millions. 
« Annual.average of 1783, 4, 5, (2,167,748, the Population 
being 8 millions. | 1 
“‘ In the year 1803 ...... 5,348,204, the Population 
_ being 9 millions. , bgp | 
« Annual average of 1813, 14,.15,  .8,164,496, the. Population 
‘being 10 millions. em 
« Here is an increase »of Poor Rates from 21,720,000, . to 
£8,104,000\per annum, while in the same period, the population 
only increased from 7,500,000 to 10,000,000, That is, an increase 
in the Poor Rates about jifteen' times greater than the mere increase 
of population would warrant. The ratio of increase is stated in the 
‘ Abstract’ to be as follows :— 


‘* Calling the Poor. Rates in 1776 ....s.02 16, 


‘¢ Those of «4785 are oh. 
«© Those of 1803 are 53, 
‘© Those of 1815 are 82. 


‘‘ The disproportion, therefore, between:the increase of Poor Rates, 


and the increase of population will be, as great, as the. difference — 


between 16 and 82 is greater than the difference between 74 and 10. 

‘* The actual increase of Poor Rates in the several Counties of 
England and. Wales, is exhibited in the ‘ Abstract ;° and I select the 
following, toshew the steady and uniform mode in which the great 
principle of the increase of Pauperism under the auspices of our pree 
sent system of Poor Laws, has been operating. 


‘¢ In Lancashire, the Poor Rates 


In 1776 were £56,000 

Annual Average.1783, 4, 5, 80,000 

In 1803 230,000 

Annual Average 1813, 14, 15, 433 ,000 
‘« In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Poor Rates 

In 1776 were 253,000 

Average of 1783, 4, 5, 70,000 
In 1803 : 277,000 © 

Average of 1813, 14, 15, ! 434,000 

In Essex. . 

In 1776 were ~© £88,000 

Average of 1783, 4, 5, 103,000 

In 1803 216,000 

Average of 1813, 14. 15, 328,000 

“* In Kent. 

In 1776 were £87,000 

Average of 1783, 4, 5, | 113,000 

In 1803 255,000 


Average of 1813, 14, 15 407 ;000 
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‘*: Such are the facts of the case; such the result of forty years’ 
experience, during a period in which the commerce of the nation has 


been widely extended, and the actual property’ and rental of the 
country considerably increased.” 


Poverty, in its most palpable sense, is occasioned by the 
want of subsistence, and must always exist where the ratio of 
population increases beyond the ratio of food destined for its 
stpport. Population and subsistence mutually influence each 
other ; but it is the quantity of subsistence which finally regu- 
lates the ratio of population. The tendency of population 
being to outrun subsistence in an incalculable. degree, the 
ordinary consequence seems to be a disproportion between the 
consumers and the food to be consumed. ‘This disproportion 
is only kept within any tolerable bounds, by the poverty and 
misery of immense numbers of people, operating as a check 
to the further multiplication of the species. 


‘¢ In this situation of things, let us now consider the nature and 
operation of the English Poor Laws. Ina certain district, we will 
suppose a population of ten thousand. In this community there are 
many poor, and wretched, and have been, for many generations. 
The substantial check of poverty and misery exists in that degree, 
which counterbalances the natural tendency of the population to 
increase, and the number remains stationary. | 

‘* Thus circumstanced, some humane law-giver institutes a code of 
Poor Laws ; in consequence of which five hundred of the poorest 
individuals are relieved by pecuniary donations. The immediate 
result is an increased ratio of comfort to the poorer circles of the 
community. The laws of human nature, however, remain the same, 
and an enlarged population is the consequence of increased comfort. 
Upon the heels of this, come poverty and misery, in that proportion 
and intensity, which former experience had proved to be no more 
than adequate to keep down the population to the measure of sub- 
sistence ; that is, there speedily exists as much poverty and distress, 
as there was, before five hundred members of the community partook 
of the relief afforded by the Poor Laws. 

‘* To follow up the principle, therefore, of legislative interference, 
it will now be necessary that five hundred more should be assisted by 
parochial bounty. This second relief produces increased comfort for 
a season; the natural consequence is an increase of population; this, 
again, occasions a comparative dearth of subsistence : the old measure 
of poverty and wretchedness is reinstated, and it is again necessary 
that jive hundred more should.be taken in charge by the parish. In 
this manner, the routine goes on ; the number of paupers being visibly 
and lamentably increased, at each revolution ; and so the evil proceeds, 
without limitation or end.” 

«© What, then, isto be done,” the aythor asks, ‘‘ under all the cir- 
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cumstances of the case, and how can we escape the evil which we 
deplore ? ' : 

Me Abolish the whole fabric of the Poor Laws : effectually, but gra- 
dually ; as expeditiously, however, as justice to the present.incumbents, 
the existing poor, will permit.* 

‘‘ Tam aware that it is objected, that in manufacturing places, 
thousands and tens of thousands of persons, if it were not for parish 
relief, would, upon any great fluctuation of trade, resulting from 
political changes, be left absolutely destitute. and starving. These 
sudden aberrations and reyulsions in the channels of commerce, are 
very much to be deprecated : and the certain fore-knowledge of such 
disastrous effects, should make governments cautious how they sanc- 
tion or suffer any measures of state policy, by the operation of which, 
tens of thousands of their subjects may be deprived of employment, 
and of bread. In the event, however, of such occasional recurrences, 
it is incumbent upon government to provide relief suited to the 
occasion, and perhaps to institute some distinct law which may 
embrace the necessities of such anemergence. But I do not perceive 
that considerations of this kind should influence our decision upon the 
general policy of the Poor Laws.” 


Those of our readers who have perused Dr. Malthus’s 
“ Essay on the Principle of Population,” may not find any 
thing novel in Mr. Booth’s tract; but they will find that he 
believes that that elaborate work contains the seeds of the 
future melioration of the world. 





A Critical Grammar of the French and English Languages ; 
with Tabular Elucidations : calculated to aid the English Stu- 
dent in the acquirement of the Niceties of the French Lan- 
guage, and to give the French Scholar a Knowledge of the 
English Tongue. By W. Hodgson. 12mo. Pp. 744, 
Souter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 1818. 


Locke asserts that a “ language can be learned by rote :” 
much as we are disposed to submit to his high authority, yet 
we cannot be divested of the opinion that a language so learned 





* ** Tf the nation were relieved from the burden of the Poor Laws, 
the present auxiliary charitable and beneficial institutions would pro- 
bably be much more effectually supported: and those especially are 
deserving of encouragement which minister directly to the permanent 
health of the community: as the Edinburgh and Liverpool Dispen- 
saries ; for these . Institutions have this paramount recommendation, 
that they actually lessen the evil which they are intended to alleviate. 
Were the operation of such institutions actively maintained, aided by 
a systematic deference to the laws and principle of population, the 
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will never . afford any solid knowledge; it’: would require 
immense time, with uncommon application, to register in the 
memory all the phrases of a language in which the adjective 
should or ‘should not precede its: substantive, together with the 
other idiomatical phraseology: there would be still wanting a 
corrective principle to which the writer or speaker, in case of 
doubt, might recur. The author unites with our opinion in 
the preface. 


“© Tt is most unquestionably true, a collection of phrases which 
may be impressed on the memory by rote, will give great facility to 
the delivery of our'ideas ; but the rules of grammar, with infinitely 
less Jabour than would be required to collect these sentences, will 
enable us to judge of their accuracy, when we hear them, as well as 
to form innumerable others upon their model, suitable to the subjects 
we may wish to discuss, of which it might be difficult to find exam- 
ples. Diversity will be furnished by imagination; grammar will 
marshal the variety into its proper ranks.” 


Regard this; language is undoubtedly progressive, 4t is ever 
aiming at, but never reaching, the goal; to suppose it had 
arrived, then there would be hope to imitate the Chinese 
literati, and memory might retain an established and _ finished 
acquisition. Every attempt to add greater purity to language 
merits praise, even if the attempt fail much in the execution. 
But in no attempt is there required more ability than in the 
French, so as to form a complete (as far as knowledge has 
reached,) tabulum, for the, English French scholar. No lan- 

uages are more dissimilar than the French and English ; but 
the author shall speak for himself on this part of our intro- 
duction to this voluminous, but excellent Grammar. 


** In English, we say, a black cloak, a white wand, a blue rib- 
band, always giving the adjective the precedence of its substantive ; 
the French adopt a very different formula; on some occasions, their 
substantive foreruns the adjective: as, un manteau noir, une verge 
blanche, un rulan bleu; on others, the noun succeeds ; whilst, in 
many instances, the sense is materially altered, according as the sub- 
stantive comes before or after its adjective; for example: une sage 
Jemme, imports a midwife, whereas une femme sage, implies a dis- 
creet, prudent woman. Again, neither the number nor the gender 





happiest result might be anticipated: and it not too much to expect 
' that the great mass of disease which infects our large towns would be 
so far eradicated, that Dispensaries themselves having aceomplished 
the object of their foundation, would become comparatively unne- 
cessary ; or at least, that they would be supported, in their limited 
operation, at a very moderate expense.” 
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of the English adjective ever yaty: we equally say, a good boy ; a 
good girl; good boys; good girls: not so the French; their adjec- 
tive declines, that is, it changes on each of these occasions, both as 
it relates either to the gender or to the number of its substantive ; 
they would say, um bon garcon ; une bonne fille; des bons garcons ; 
des Lonnes filles ; this presents an. extensive field for beauty, as well 
as correctness ; but then it demands a determined study on the part of 
the pupil ; imperiously exacts an undiminished attention whilst any 
thing remains unconquered ; because it would be equally absurd to 
say, ume colonne ‘haute, a lofty pillar ; as un noir habit, a black coat ; 
yet both the expressions comprise the exact terms used. to name the 
things represented: the error, although prominent, lies simply in the 
arrangement; in the first, the adjective ought to lead its substantive ; 
in the latter, the adjective should give precedence toits noun. The 
same kind of variance appears in the verbs: the French always mark 
the mood as well as the tenses by an inflection of the word : as jaime, 
I love ; j'atmais,, I did love ; j’aimerai, I shall love; gue j'atmasse, 
that I might love: the English, on the contrary, for all the teases, 
except the present of the indicative, regularly use two words to com- 
pass the same object; one to express the time, which, though 
changeable, uniformly serves for all kinds of verbs; the other, to 
express the action which is inflexible through all its conjugation, 
except the participles with other trivial circumstances.” 


For the greater part of a life, the French language might be 
classed with the defunct Greek or Latin; only in English cir- 
culation it cannot be spoken by Englishmen : but now we have 
admittance to the very palace of the Tuileries ; and pilgrims to 
Jerusalem will ever be on their march, until the Saracenic 
arms again block up the passage. The French language 
should be studied, and carefully—intimately ; the juvenile 
tyro would be alarmed at the buik and ponderous aspect of his 


labours, if the Grammar before us were given to him;, but he © 


will be stationary at his alma maier, until he gets rid of his 
Juvenility:, we would usher this valuable depositary of the 
principles of speech to the more advanced—to those who are 
hot afraid of a few difficulties, if by them greater certainty in 
attainment can be procured Once for all : to those to whom 


the acquisition of the French language is an object of impor-' 
tance ; to those who wish to obtain greater purity and veribility 


in enunciation; to those who want no obstacles in their pro- 
gress after finished elegant diction; to those who wish to 
become the complete Frenchman ; we could give this rule for 
his guide. Eager desire for the wished for end will divest it of 
its bulk; and the labour will be more than amply repaid, by 
arriving at the safest and the best pinnacle we know of. 

Yet one word to the Frenchman visiting our impenetrable 
England ; who comes with little more than his mother tongue 
No, 246, Vol. 55, November, 1818. R 
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for the interpreter of, his wants and. his wishes, who. yet may 
have the same. natural desire in London, as the Englishman in 
Paris, to maintain in the colloquies of the day without stam- 
meting, or laying a tax upon the patience of his auditor, a 
respectable position; to him we would recommend this 
matured and yaluable assistant. Let him persevere ; let him 
take the key to unlock and display the fund of various and col- 
lected knowledge obtained in his own country; and let him 
not be presumed ignorant because a foreign. bar is put and 
remains upon, his utterance. A continual interpreter of the 
English in his own breast, with his own native acquirement, 
will make him a desirable companion to ev ery society. 

We compare. this with other Grammars : its elucidations will 
give it superiority ; besides the very correct scrutiny into every 
minutiz: our opinion is coincident with the author’s, when he 


says :— i 


«* Tt struck me there yet remained room for a methodical introduc- 
tion, combining all the existing advantages, to the attainment of the 
French language ; inasmuch as many things, extremely important to 
be clearly comprehended by the English learner, appeared, either to 
have been considered of toa little. consequence to occupy attention, 
or else not safficiently momentous to be given in detail: impressed 
with this idea, the suggestion naturally presented itself, that perspi- 
cuity united to system must most immediately lead to its accomplish- 
ment; it seemed almost self-evident, that this could not be better 
effected than by bringing, under a focus, the numerous diversified 
anomalies that are continually presenting themselves ip the study of 
Frencu GRaMMAR,” 


Again, he says :— 


‘‘ T have paid particular attention to the formation of tables, by 
which the English studenttmay, in my opinion, I speak with submis- 
sion, more readily become acquainted with the.gender of French 
nouns; an object of no mean importance. I flatter myself, the 
method I have adopted, will enable me to say, without outstepping 
the bounds, of truth, that, while he is familiarizing bimself with the 
sexual distinction, he. will be storing his mind with useful nomen- 
clature. 

‘© The tables for forming French verbs, will, I trast, not be found 
uninteresting ; I would fain indulge the hope they may do away much 
of the difficulty attached to the acquirement of that essential) part of 
the language, in which there exists so much irrégularity.” 
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Le Systéme Colonial dévoil. Par te baron de Vastey. 


We had occasion in our last number, to notice a translation 
of a work of the Baron de Vastey. We now proceed to the 
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review of another publication of this Haytian Nobleman, the’ 
object of which is to lay before his countrymen, a number of 
important facts, which, though possessing the authority of 
foreign historians, or the credibility of eye and ear witnesses 
in Hayti, had not till now been given to Haytians in the lan- 
guage of one of themselves. After dwelling on the distinction 
of the aboriginal Haytians, the origin of slavery, and the 
monstrosities in the trafic in human blood’; the Baron de 
Vastey proceeds to an enumeration of the cruelties which the 
French inflicted on his unfortunate countrymen. On the 
subject of West India slavery it is quite unnecessary to enter, 
when such writings are before the public as ** Lord Seaforth’s 
correspondence laid before Parliament.” ‘* Bryan Edwards’s 
West Indies,”. and though last, not least, ‘‘ Clarkson’s history 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade.” But of the cruelties 
practised by the French in St. Domingo, Europe had ina 
great measure, till now, been totally ignorant. ‘The mask has 
however, been withdrawn by the liberty which the Haytians 
have given themselves, and perhaps the most signal vengeance 
they can mow take of their ancient oppressors, is to give an 
impartial history of the sufferings of the one, and the enormi- 
ties of the other. In reading over the tract before us, we have 
doubted whether we were in the society of men or of wild 
beasts; but a little reflection easily convinced us that the 
brutes of the-field could not act as the monsters we have been 
placed in company with ; yet as this observation is not proof, 
we proceed to quote facts, premising that, for their authenti- 
city, we must rest solely on the veracity of the Baron de Vastey. 
We would cheerfully have given these proofs in an English 
dress, but as they are calculated rather for the instruction of 
Statesmen, and as materials for the historian, we preserve them 
in the original language ; and more especially as Frenchmen 
might question the correctness of our translation, when they 
cannnot doubt the correctness of their own tongue. The 
authors of these crimes were French colonists in Hayti; the 
sufferers poor slaves; the former called themselves the most 
polished people in the universe ; the latter were the most obe- 
dient serviceable beings God ever made. 


‘* M.P.* habitant sucrier au Trou, avait fait de sa maison une 








_* * We have omitted the proper names of the persons whom de 

Vastey particularises, contenting ourselves with the bare initials, as 

we have no wish either to hurt the feelings of such persons should 

ps: still be alive, or those of their relations who may yet exist in 
rance,”’ 
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veritable prison ; personne ne pouvait y approcher sans fremir d‘hor- 
réur ; l'on n’entendait que le cliquetis des chaines ; tous ses domes- 
tiques, ses enfans naturels en étaient charges; l’on n’entendait que le 
claquement du fouet et Je crides malheureux livres 4 ces supplices ; 
ce monstre avait fait subir la castration 4 tous ses domestiques et a 
un de ses enfans quarteron, aprés avoir commis un inceste avec ¢a 
fille naturelle, i] l’a fit mourir avec sa mére dans des tourmens affreux, 
en leur fondant de la cire bouillante dans les oreilles ; ce barbare in- 
humain fut étranglé par son fils et ses domestiques, excités a une juste 
vengeance ; ces malheureux furent rompus vifs pour avuir commis 
ce meurtre, qui n’aurait pas eu Jieu si P » Gui avait aussi indigne- 
ment outragé la nature, n’efit pas resté dans l‘impunité; les lois ré- 
pressives n’étaient point faites pour les colons, surtout pour les grands 
planteurs ; tout leur était permis.” 





This is an awful picture of an horrible fiend in the shape 
of a man, a master, a father, who commits crimes against 
which human nature shudders. But the following relation is 
still more frightful, as the authoress of it is of the softer sex, 
and her victims are unoffending, a helpless female slave. 


“* Larchevesque-Thibaud, avocat au conseil supérieur du Cap, avait 
acheté une quartronne martiniquaise, nommée Sophie, d'une dame 
Lorsan, pour la somme de cent portugaises ; Sophie, destinée pour 
étre la nourrice de l'enfant de Larchevesque-Thibaud. Aprés avoir 
nourri un de ses enfans, elle en nourrissait un second, lorsque madame 
Larchevesque-Thibaud congut des soupgons de jalousie sur cette 
femme ; présumant quelle avait des liaisons avec. son mari, et elle 
exigea de Larchevesque-Thibaud, pour lui donner des preuves du 
contraire, de donner un coup de pistolet a cette infortunée ; le com- 
plaisant mari exécuta l’ordre qu'il avait regu de cette mégére; la 
balle frappa Sophie dans la main lorsqu’elle cherchait a relever le 
coup pour l’éviter. Dés ce moment, madame Larchevesque se saisit 
de cette infortunée, la‘ fit enfermer dans un cabinet: 1a, elle I'a fit 
metue aux fers, aprés lui avoir coupé les cheveux elle-méme et les 
deux oreilles avec un ciseau; elle en jetta les morceaux dans un pot 
de nuit ; ensuite elle fit rougir des fers ; et exigea que Larchevesque- 
Thibaud l’étampa de chaque coté des fesses et au visage ; ce qu'il fit 
sans hesiter. Cette pauvre infortunée ayant langui pendant longtemps 
dans cette situation, a la fin ses bourreaux résolurent de | envoyer 
vendre a Charleston, par un nommé Polony, médecin du Cap, oi elle | 
n'a pu étre vendue, par rapport & ses mutilations, qui la défiguraient ; 
ce trait, connu de tout le Cap-Henry, est consigné dans le rapport de 
Garrant Coulon sur les cojonies.” 


Here is a picture of green-eyed jealousy ! Othello is a 
mere child in crime to this accomplished French woman. 
But turn we from this Hecate toa monster possessing a degree 
of gaiety bordering on the pastime of hell. 
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‘ Cm, habitant de la plaine des Gonaives, connu dans le 
commencement de la révolution par Je massacre qu'il faisait des noits, 
s'‘¢tait déja signalé par ses cruautés dans le régime colonial ; il faisait 
fouetter ses sujets a mort; il exergait sa cruauté sur un mulatre, son 
postillon, nommé Charles ; quant il avait fini de lui faire appliquer 
cent coup de fouet sur less fesses, il le contraignait de monter a cheval 
tout ensanglanté, pour conduire sa voiture ; une autre fois, quant il 
lavait fait fustiger, comme ce malheureux était musicien,’ il Je 
faisait, jouer du violon ironiquement, pour avoir, disait-il, dansé sans 


cet instrument.” 


It is good to have some collateral evidence for such appalling 
reports, and we therefore now quote a relation of facts, which 
are supported by such collateral evidence. 


« Desdunes pére, habitant de l’Artibonite, a fait briler vif, succes- 
sivement, quarante-cinq noirs, hommes, femmes et enfans; Desdunes 
Lachicote, Poincy et Rossignol ; enfin toute cette exécrable famille a 
commis des cruautés de tous genres ; ils marchaient nuitamment 
armés de harpons, et tous les noirs, étrangers qu’ils rencontraient dans 
les cases étaient harponnés sans mis¢ricorde et noyés. 

« Remoussin, gendre de Desdunes, faisait les mémes cruautes ; il 
fit briler vif l’infortanée Nicole, la nourrice de ses enfans, Boisbel, 
aussi, gendre de Desdunes, a fait mourir sous le fouet la nourrice de 
ses enfans. ) 

‘¢ Enfin j'aurai eu peine & ajouter foi au nombre de cruautés que 
cette famille a exercé a l’Artibonite, si tous ces faits, que j'ai recueillis 
sur les lieux mémes, ne m/’avaient pas été encore confirmés par M. 
Jean-Baptiste Juge, ancien habitant propriétaire de l’Artibonite, pré- 
sentement comte de Terre Neuve, ministre de Ja justice ; ila eu Ja 
bonté de me communiquer une infinité de notes concernant les crimes 
des colons, particuliérement de ceux de cette belle et riche plaine de 
?Artibonite. Uncertain naturaliste, nommé Descourtil, parent de 
ces Desdunes, qui a, dans plusieurs volumes, débité une foule de 
mensonges et de calomnies sur Hayti, aurait dG plutét rapporter les 
traits d’humanité et les vertus de sa famille ; mais un colon de |’ Arti- 
bonite, nommé Dumontellier, a dévoilé, dans un memoire, les crimes 
de ces Desdunes.. Nous donnons ici l’extrait que nous en avons fait. 
Je prie nos lecteurs d’observer que'c’est un colon qui parle : 

‘Tl est nécessaire, dit-il, d’instruire le lecteur que le sieur Des- 
dunes efit €1é aise de se voir protégé par un camp, moins pour le dé- 
fendre des attaques des hommes de couleur, que pour le soutenir 
contre I'ffroi de son Ame sans cesse €pou vantée par les ombres des 
nombreuses victimes immolées & sa rage et par sa main sur des soup- 
cons superstitieux ; il croyait voir a toute heure ces manes errantes, 
tristes fruits de son impudique ardeur, exciter a la vengeance leurs 
peres, leur fréres, leurs enfays, qui conservent encore le souvenir du 
supplice de leurs parens ; et cette idég terrible lui faisait désirer ]’appa- 
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du sieur Rossignol Desdunes, page 10, Garrant Coulon, ‘page 34.” 
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rei} d'une force protectrice, capable d’en imposer & ces esclaves cour- 
roucés,”* 


_ The following two cases are placed beside each other for 
more reasons than one. The lady, we believe has no fellow 
even in the black and bloody days of Parisian Saturnalianism, 
when the best citizen was he who could scoff most against vir- 
tue, against religion, and against God ; and the most staunch 
patriot he who could denounce to the demoniacal tribunals of 
assassins, his father that begat him, and the mother that bare 
him. 


‘¢ Jamais i] n’a paru une tigresse comme celle dont je vais citer le 
nom, madame Charette, habitante de Saint Louis, avait fait faire des 
masques de fer, qui se fermaient par le moyen des cadenats, dont 
elle était la gardienne des clefs, Voulait-elle tourmenter un de ses 
malheureux sujet, elle lui mettait un masque ; l’infortuné ayant tou- — 
jours la téte fixe, ne pouvait la remuer que difficilement, et ne 
pouvait boire ni manger qu’avec Ja permission de cette furie, qui lais- 
sait périr de faim et de soif la victime. Une de ses servantes s’étant 
laissé séduire par son fils :, voici le supplice qu'elle inventa, et qui fut 
exécuté en sa piésence ; elle fit préparer un boucaut, en enfongant 
des clous dans toute sa circonférence, de maniére que tout le dedans 
était hérissé de pointes, cette opération terminée, elle fit venir la 
majheureuse servante avec toutes ses compagnes ; elle prit un rasoir, 
et coupa les oreilles de cette infortunée victime, qu elle allait livrer au 
plus affreux supplice 5 malgré sa situation (elle était enceinte pour le 
fils de cette furie) qui aurait attendri Je coeur Je plus féroce ; malgré 
ses pricres, ses Jarmes, elle l’a fit saisir par ses com pagnes, gui lui 
étaient les plus attachées, et jeter dans le boucaut, qui fut immédiate- 
ment foncé par les deux bouts, et ensuite elle le faisait rouler, toujours 
par les compagnes de Ja victime, jusques sur le sommet d'un morne 
trés-élevé ; alors elle ordonnait de lacher le boucaut, qui se précipitait 

dans l’abime ; 18, elle le faisait défoncer, et en retirer la victime encore 
palpitante, pour étre jetée au feu et brilée vive. 

‘“*A cote de cette tigresse, nous plagons Venault de Charmilly, 
habitant sucrier de Cavaillon ; ces deux monstres, mfle et femelle, 
auraient da étre mis ensemble pour forme: Je couple le plus exécrable 
qui n’ait jamais existé dans lanature. Je vais analyser les crimes de 
ce chevalier d’ industrie, ce qui donnera use idée de sa moralité, en 
attendant que je puisse dévoiler entiérement sa turpitude. 

‘‘Venault de Charmilly faisait braler vifs ses malheureux noirs ; 
il les faisait enfourner avec de la bagasse, et i] assistait & ces horribles 
exécutions ; pour une faute Jégére, il infligeait les plus cruels chati- 
inens ; quant il appelait quelqu’un, et qu'on avait eu le malbeur de 
ne pas l'avoir entendu, il saisissait le malheureux, et lui arrachait les 
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«© * Voyez le mémoire du sieur Domontellier, en réponse @ celui 























oreilles avec 6a tenaille ; avait on mal repondu & ses questions, i] vous 
arrachait la langue; était on accusé d’avoir mangé quelque chose, 
il vous arrachait les dents toujours avec sa tenaille, qui était, 
son’ instrument favori, pour torturer et miutiler ses malheureux 
sujets. | Venault de Charmilly, dites-nous quel etait le crime 
de l'infortuné Jean Philippe, votre postillon? Que vous avait- 
il fait pour étre traité d’une maniére aussi inhumaine? Calom- 
niateur des noirs, vous avez cru, sans doute, que vos crimes, 
comme ceux de tous les colons, vos complices, auraient été ensevelis 
dans le néant 3 vous l’avez cru, car malgré toute l'impudence que nous 
vous connaissons, vous n’auriez jamais osé faire le tableau ituaginaire 
du bonheur que nous jouissons, dites vous, sous le régime colonia} ; 
vous n’auriez jamais eu l’audace de faire une espéce de refutation sur 
l'ouvrage de M. Bryan Edwards, quia écrit avec plus de vérite et de 
connaissance, sur Saint-Domingue, pendant Je peu de jours qu’ila 
résidé dans cette ile, que vous ne pourriez jamais Je faire pendant un 
siécle de résidence et de travail assidu, Mais revenons au crime que 
vous avez commis sur la personne du malheuretx noir Jean Philippe, 
votre postillon ; en lisant ce passage, tachez de yous repaitre encore 
du sang de ce malheureux que vous avez fait piler dans la mangevire de 
vos chevaux, jusqu’ace que son corps écrasé ne format plus qu’une 
masse de charpie ; avant que vous ayez détourné vos yeux de ce spec- 
tacle affreux, apprenez-nous donc quel était son crime, pour lui faire 
subir un aussi horrible supplice ? Dites-nous donc Jequel était le plus 
heureux des paysans d’Europe des noirs vos malheureux sujets que 
vous traitiez aussi indignement.’’* 


It is not possible for us to enter on our pages, all the horrors 
and crimes of these people calling themselves Frenchmen ; the 
few cases we have selected are neither the most diabolical, nor 
the most ingenious as to the manner in which they were exe- 
cuted; and looking upon them as perpetrated by men who 
laid any claims to civilization, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the virtuous courage, the enduring fortitude of their vic- 
tims, are the strongest and most convincing arguments in 
favour of the dignity of human nature, in the sufferers com- 
pared to what we contemplate of the Tiger in these inhuman 
butchers. History does not present.a collection of men whom 
we can parallel to the Colonists’ of St, Domingo ; among all 
nations there exist not such profound wretches; at no epocha, 
among no people, have we ever read of from 4000 to 5000 
bandits, of whom every individual was a Nero, a Mézence, a 
Phalaris, and every woman a Messaline, or a Frédégonde. 


‘ Si nous remontons, cependant, 4 Yorigine impure de ces colons, 
hous serons convaincus qu’ils ne pouvaient étre differemment de ce 





‘* ® Je laisse mes Lecteurs sensibles comparcr, entre le pavsan et le 
négre. Venault de Charmilly, page 54, lettres4 M. Bryan Edwards.” 
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qu'ils ont été et de ce qu’ils seront toujours; en effet, des hommes 
provenans de la lie du peuple, tous couverts de crimes, des aventuriers 
échappés de la corde, des gens sans aveu, des engagés de trente six 
mois, etc. ne pouvaient produire que des résultats monstrueux ; fuyant 
une patrie qui les repoussait avec horreur de son sein, vomis sur 
cette terre pour y cacher leur honte, et surtout pour y faire a tout 
prix une fortune ; pour atteindre ce but, ces scélérats employaient 
tous les moyens les plus illicites et les plus criminels. 

‘* Eloignés de leur métropole, dont les lois étaient sans vigueur, 
toujours éludées et inexécutées par des administrateurs gagés et influ- 
encés par eux ; ces colons ergueilleux, habitués au despetisme du 
régime colonial, ne voyaient rien au-dessus d’eux, au-dessus des 
lois qu'ils méprisaien et des magistrats qui leur étaient vendus ; ils 
commettaient tous les genres de crimes, dans |’assurance de l’impunité, 
et ils opprimaient de la maniére la plus horrible la population de 
cette fle. 

‘** En vain Louis XIV, par ses ordonnances, voulut mettre un frein 
aux cruautés et aux déréglemens des colons, en améliorant le sort des 
libres et des esclaves : ses bonnes intentions furent sans effet et ses 
réglemens jamais exécutés ; dans le principe on les éluda, et bientot 
aprés ils tombeérent en désuétude. _ 

*¢ Alors il existait sur chaque habitation un despot blanc, qui avait 
Je droit barbare de vie et de mort sur les malbeureux noirs de son 
atelier; usant de ce privilége atroce, la mort planait sur nos tétes 
comme sur celles des plus vils animaux ; et pour nous la donner, 
ils n’étaient embarrassés que de faire le choix du supplice ; sur toutes 
Jes habitations de ces grands planteurs, ils avaient fait construire des 
cachots, dont les forines étaient variées et disposées pour les différens 
genres de tortures qu’ils voulaient infliger a leurs victimes ; il y avait 
dans ces cachots des Joges exactement proportionnées a la hauteur et 
a lépaisseur de Ja victime qui devait y étre enfermée, de maniére 
qu'elle périssait debout, sans pouvoir changer d’attitude, dans d'autres 
cachots [celui de Desdunes était construit de la sorte] des anneaux de 
fer étaient disposés le long des murailles, de maniére que I‘homme 
qui y était attaché, se trouvait cramponné contre le mur par tous ses 
membres et par le cou; dars cette situation pénible, un piquet de 
bois pointu, était le seul point d’appui od le malheureux pouvait 
reposer ses fesses pour se soulager du poids de son corps ; dans l’en- 
foncement de ce cachot, était une petite loge hermetiquement fermée, 
od la victime pouvait étouffer en peu d'heures, d’autres cachots 
étaient construits dans des endroits fangeux [tels étaient ceux de 
Galifet, Montalibor, Milot, Latour Duroc, et presque sur toutes les 
habitations des grands planteurs,* ov les victimes périssaient dans 
l'eau par le froid et 'humidite qui supprimaient la circulation du sang, 
outre ces affreux cachots, i] existait mille instrumens divers de tortures 
javentées par la férocité des colons, des barres, d’enormes carcans de 





«« * Les débris de ces affreux cachots qui ont été démolis par 
ordre du Gouvernement, sont encore existans sur ces habitations ; ceux 
qui douteront de la vérité ;euvent venir les yoir.” , ; 
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fer, avec des branches trés-relevées, des serres-pouces, des menottes, 
des empétres, des masques de fer, des chaines, etc. Eh! pourqudi 
était réservé, grand dieu ! tout cet attirail de la mort et des supplices, 
pour des innocentes victimes, qui tombaient a genoux au moindre 
signe!!! Enfin le terrible quatre piquet qui était toujours prét sur 
les habitations, dans Jes villes et bourgs, la victime y était attachée 
par les quatre membres, et saisie au milieu do corps par un;cercle qui 
)’empéchait de pouvoir se remuer; d’autres faisaient etendre Je patient 
sur une échelle bien assujetti par des liens, tandisque deux comman- 
deurs qui se relevaient par deux autres quand ils etaient fatigues, dé- 
chiraient et mettaient en lambeaux sous les coups du fouet cent fois 
répétes, le corps de l’infortunée, qui poussait des gémissemens lamen- 
tables, en appelant a son secours, tout ce que les tourmens pouvaient 
lui suggérer pour apitoyer son barbare maitre ; helas! ses cris super- 
flus se perdaient dans les airs et se confondaient avec Je bruit du fouet 
qui faisait retentir les échos de nos montagnes ; le colon atroce, tran- 
quille, sourd, a ses cris, inexorable comme l'enfer, considérait ce 
spectacle horrible! bien loin de s’apitoyer, il faisait préparer sous sec 
yeux des tourmens nouveaux pour étouffer les cris de la victime ; il 
lui mettait un baillon dans la bouche ou un tison ardent, et pour 
assouvir le délire de sa rage, on lui apportait de la saumure, du piment, 
du sel, du poivre, de la cendre chaude, de I’huile ou de Ja mantégue 
bouillante, de la cire a cacheter, de la poudre a feu; et suivant le 
choix du bourreau, l’on répandait sur le corps ensanglanté de I’infor- 
tuné, ces ingrédiens ou ces matiéres enflammés, qui se confondaient 
avec son sang, et lui faisait souffir un tourment au-dessus de toute 
expression ; d’autre fois,} il faisait rougir,des fers ardens, qui étaient 
appliqués sur le corps du martyr. 


«¢ Les coups de fouet et les gémissemens remplagaient le chant du. 


coq, dit Wimphen, qui écrivait sur Saint-Domingue pendant la révo- 
lution, et il disait la vérit€; pourra-t-on croire qu’un blanc nommé 
Lataille, qui faisait profession publique de tailler les malheureux noirs, 
pour le modique salaire de quatre escalins par cent coups de fouet, ce 


bourreau a fait une fortune brillante ; c'est un fait connu de tout le 


Cap-Henry, ow il a exercé cet infame métier ? 
‘‘ Le malheureux qui n’avait pas le courage et la force d’Ame de 
supporter les cruels chatimens que l'on voulait lui infliger pour la 


faute la plus légére, fuyait dans les bois pour s’éviter les tourmens ; - 


son barbare maitre, furieux de voir échapper sa proie, le poursuivait 
dans ces lieux, qui offraient a l’escalve un asile contre la tyrannie ; 
dela, J’origine de ces fameuses chasses d’hommes marrons, qui, étaient 
poursuivis et détruits comme des bétes carnassiéres, la chasse était 
réputée bonne quant on avait détruit une douzaine de ces malheureux, 
et bien souvent ces infames chassieurs, 4 défaut de marron, tuaient des 
infortunés qu’ils amenaient avec eux dans -les bois, pour toucher la 
prime que le gouvernement accordait par téte de marron.”’* 





‘* Arrét da conseil du Cap, qui accorde a cing blancs employés sur 
l habitation Carbon, au Bois de l’Anse, une somme de 1000 livres, a 
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The Haytian women were at the discretion of these licen- 
tious colonists, who outraged them in the most horrible man- 
ner. We sigh as we read on; when we reflect on the num. 
ber of these unfortunate beings who have been immolated to 
the furious jealousies of their oppressors. Those of them 
who opposed resistance to their lusts perished by torments ; 
the married woman, or she who lived with a_ black man (for 
marriage was deemed too holy a rite to be the bond of African 
affection,) the young girl, innocent, and yet under the protec- 
tion of her mother, were equally objects of cupidity and leche- 
rous desire to the Slave-master—nothing could check the 
brutal pleasures of the Colonist without morality ; this proud 
lord violated without pity, without remorse, all the laws of na- 
ture; he caused to perish every one who dared to raise a 
tongue against his passions. Husbands saw their wives 
dragged from their bosom and sacrificed to the vilest passions 
without daring to murmur, and the mother saw her yet tender 
daughter snatched. from her arms without daring to complain 
to any one of the brutality and excesses to which the child of 
her bosom was now to become a prey. But we conclude this 
article in the language of the Baron de Vastey. 


Ces ex-colons, usant des droits souverains, ne se gouvernaierit que 
selon leur volonté ou leurs caprices ; ces étres orgueilleux vivaient au 
milieu de l’abondance et des richesses, menant une vie sensuelle et 
libidineuse ; leurs jours s’écoulaient dans le sein de l’'abominable pré- 
jugé qu’ils avaient créé. Préjugé, génie barbare! que ton empire 
est puissant sur le coeur de l'homme ; c'est toi qui le porte & mécon- 
naitre son frére, Ale hair et ale persécuter, c’est toi qui était l’'Ame 
et le mobile du féroce colon, quant il exergait ses cruautés sur nous ; 
c'est toi qui lui inspirait cet affreux délire, qui Je portait tout a la fois, 
a outrager Je ceil et la nature ! 

“ Livrés & la plus crapuleuse débauche, i] n’est pas un crime dont 
les colons ne se soient souillés; ils ne respectaient pas méme les 
droits de la nature envers leurs filles naturelles, il est impossible de se 
figurer les orgies et les excés de teus genres auxquels i] se soient livrés 
dans les repas et dans les parties de débauches nocturnes, qu’ils se 
donnaient Icipryqacnrent. 

** Heureux ! par Ie fruit de nos laborieux travaux, ils s’engraissaient 
de notre sang et de nos sueurs. Heureux! par l'état d’opprobre et 
d’abjection od ils nous tenaient plongés; ces despotes impérieux 
étaient jaloux de tout ce quils croyaient blesser leurs orgueilleuses 
prérogatives, et ils portaient tous leurs soins et toutes leurs sojlicitudes 
oe tout ce qui pouvait étendre et consolider l’empire du despotisme 
colonial. 
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prendre sur la caisse des droits suppliciés, pour avoir détruit une bande 
de négres marrons, ayant pour chefs les nommés Polydor et Joseph, 
Moreau de Saint-Méry, page 399, tome III,” 
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«¢ Tels étaient le gouvernement, les meeurs et le caractere des .ex- 
colons de Saint-Domingue avant la révolution de 1789; l'homme 
impartial pourra se faire une juste idée de ces temps.affreux et de la 
situation déplorable od nous étions plongés. 

‘‘Q yous jeunes haytiens qui. avez le bonheur de naitre sous le 
regne des lois et de la liberté! vous qui ne connaissez pas ces temps 
d’horreurs et de barbaries, lisez ces écrits, n’oubliez jamais les infor- 
tunes de vos péres, et apprenez & vous défier et & hair vos tyrans !” 


ja _____ ______ ______ 


A Visitation Sermon, preached July 1, 1816, At St, Martin’s, 
Stamford, before the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and the 
Clergy of Rutland and part of Northampton. In which are 
considered, some ef the most important qualifications for the 
Ministry ; and in which is especially evinced the necessity of 
Learning to a Theologian, by an examination of the chief re- 
quisites for forming a skilful interpreter of the sacred writings, 
illustrated with notes. By S.'T. Bloomfield. M.A. Vicar of 
Bisbrooke, in Rutland. 8vo. Pp. 95. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London. 1817, 


THE object of Mr. Bloomfield is to prove the necessity and 
advantages of a thoroughly improved classical education to 
Ministers of the gospel. In this we most fully agree with our 
author, and shall therefore allow him to express our sentiments, 
more cogently and more elegantly than we perhaps could do. 


‘* Weare told, forsooth, that the primitive Christians, especially of 
the first century, were plain men; and that the teachers selected by 
Christ himself, had no pretensions to erudition. This is very true, 
but little to the purpose. In the apostolic age, believers had imme- 
diate access to Christ himself, or to holy men with whom he bad 
conyersed, or to the instructions, sometimes personal, of St. Paul, 
who was miraculously qualified to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
They were blessed with teachers who could perform miracles—they 
were themselves occasionally favoured with the extraordinary effusions 


of the Holy Spirit. And yet, amidst all these advantages, it is plain, . 


even from St. Paul’s epistles, that false and mischievous teachers 
often started up, and that very dangerous heresies prevailed among 
both the Jewish and Gentile converts. 

‘* That kind of learning too, which is now necessary for the de- 
fence of Christianity against the attacks of subtile adversaries, or for 
the exposition of disputed texts, was, in the first century, not neces- 
sary. The language too in which the New Testament is written, was 
familiar to the first Christians ; but in our own times, you will re- 
member, it is to all of us not only a foreign, but a dead language ; 
and therefore cannot be understood, without the study .of verbal cri- 
licism, as applied to the phraseology of those writers in whom that 
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‘language is preserved, and who used it when it was a livin tongue. 
In truth, we cannot comprehend the precise meaning which ancient 
authors, whether sacred or profane, intended to convey, unless we be 
acquainted with the forms of expression, and the modes of reasoning, 
which prevailed in their own age, or their own country, and, let me 
add, among the philosophical sects, or the religious societies, to which 
they respectively belonged. 

‘© Among our other duties as Ministers, we are especially com- 
manded to ‘‘ hold fast the form of sound doctrine.” But how are 
we to know in what that soundness consists ?—how are we to defend 
the interpretations of our own Church, against the arguments of 
scholars attached to other Churches, and gitted, as they often are, 
with great abilities and great erudition ?—how are we to support the 
tenets which, in common with the Church of Greece, or the Church 
of Rome, we esteem orthodox, unless we are able to contend with 
various classes of hereties, who profess to ground the vindication of 
their own tenets upon the import of Greek or Hebrew words—upon 
the genuineness or spuriousness of this or that text—upon the greater 
or less probability of this or that various reading—upon the sense 
which, in different ages of the Church, may have been assigned to 
technical terms in religious controversy ? 

‘* Here then, arises the necessity of theology, a science so extensive 
as to require some aid from almost every other, and to employ the 
Jabours of along life. By personal study, therefore, or the commu- 
nicated results of such study, can alone be compensated the want of 
that preternatural illumination which was vouchsafed to the Apostles 
and many of their contemporaries. 

‘* In criticism, in natural philosophy, in the abstract sciences, and 
in the principles of every useful and every ornamental art, rapid 
have been the advances of the human mind. But while this impor- 
tant consideration must impress every man of reflection with grati- 
tude to that Being from whom cometh every good and every perfect 
gift, it cannot fail to suggest to every serious believer, that a propor- 
tionally increased attention should be paid to those intellectual pur- 
suits, by which we are enabled to vindicate the honour of the Deity as 
our moral Governor; and to illustrate the doctrines of that religion 
which he has vouchsafed to communicate for the salvation of man. 

‘«* No person whose mind has been disciplined by education, will 
deny the difficulties that occur in that sacred volume which contains 
the earliest records, and supplies internal proofs of our holy religion. 
Some parts of the Old Testament have an antiquity so remote, as to 
exceed that of every other book with which we are acquainted—and 
few of them are less ancient than the writings ascribed to Homer and 
Hesiod. 

‘* How wide is the distance of time which elapsed between the 
origin of the Pentateuch, and the revelations of St. John? In the 
cast of thought, and the colourings of style, how dissimilar are the 
productions of the Eastern and the Western world. Do not the 
several species of sacred composition, as classed into the historic, the 
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Bloomfield’s 


legislative, the poetic, the gnomic, the prophetic, the narrative, the 
doctrinal, and the epistolary, require separate and peculiar rules of 
interpretation ? Is there not full employment for the most diligent and 
acute philologist, even in the versions which have been formed of 
the Old Testament ? And has it not been experimentally found that 
in consequence of the additions which have been made to our know- 
ledge of the Syriac and Arabic tongues ; Schultens, Michezlis, Hunt, 
and other eminent scholars, have thrown light upon many of the 
obscurest Hebrew words? Is it not necessary for us to be acquainted 
with the political institutions, and the religious dogmas, not only of 
the Jewish nation, but of other people whose actions and opinions are 
occasionally recorded in the Hebrew writings ? 

«¢ Do we not consider it as an advantage which highly distinguishes 
our own age, that learned and curious travellers in Palestine, and other 
Oriental Countries, have enabled us to understand, far more acurately 
than did our forefathers, the external scenery of nature, the varying 
effects of climate, and the customs which even yet continue to prevail 
in private life? — 

“In resisting the attacks of unbelievers, we are especially called 
upon to prove the reality of miracles, and the fulfilment of prophe- 
cies—to shew the authenticity and uncorrupted preservation of the 
sacred books—to fix the exact readings of disputed texts—to establish 
the credibility and inspiration of the writers, and to vindicate the rea- 
sonableness of the doctrines which they have delivered tous. Hence 
we must collect and examine the testimonies which ecclesiastical his- 
torians, or ancient commentators, have borne either to facts, or to re- 
ligious opinions. 

‘In discussing the narrative and historical parts, we must prove 
them to be mot irreconcileable with contemporaneous accounts. ‘The 
legislative provisions of the Jewish economy must be shewn to be 
politically and morally adapted to the purposes for which they were 
professedly intended. , 

‘* Directions for the regulation of our conduct must be referred to 
our general sense of right and wrong, as it may have been more or 
less improved by progressive civilization. 

“« Those doctrinal points which particularly characterize our religion, 
must be defended against objections which represent them as at va- 
riance with the dictates of reason.” 


After ably discussing his subject in a variety of points of 
view, Mr. Bloomfield thus proceeds : 


‘* The: question, therefore, proper for our consideration is, not 
whether knowledge be commanded, but whether ignorance be permitted 
—whether we ought not rather to ‘ be ashamed’ of putting forth 
our intellectual strength in exploring the treasures of ancient litera- 
ture and modern science ; and, at the same time, not reserving some 


portion of them for the investigation of those numerous subjects - 


Which are, nearly or remotely, connected with our faith and practice— 
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with our daty’ to-God and’ mah—with our own’ salvation, ahd the 
eternal welfare of those wlio ate committed to our pastoral care.” 


The. peroration of: the discourse is most admirable. 


“‘ Let us, however, my brethren, ‘ hold fast the form of sound 
words,’ for thus, and thus only, can we hope successfully to oppose 
the torrent of intidelityon the one hand, and of fanaticism on the 
other, which threaten to sweep away the ancient landmarks, and 
which may eventually overwhelm us with the dissolute scepticism of 
the Augustan era, and the blind superstition of the middle ages. Let 
us fearlessly continue to regulate all our official exertions in confor- 
mity to the rules and doctrines of our excellent Church. Thus may 
we most effectually enlighten the minds and purify the hearts of our 
hearers, More especially, I trust, by a firm and -well-directed con- 
currence with those venerable men whose wisdom and Zeal, as mem- 
bers of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge, are most 
conspicuous, and most meritorous; we may deliver many of our 
Christian brethren from the labyrinths of error and contention, and 
conduct them into the paths of truth and peace. By the same means 
shall we be enabled to give a proper direction to those general, and, 
in many respects, laudable exertions which distinguish the present age 
for the education of the poor. Highly does it behove us to watch 
the possible dangers of such experiments as are now making on the 
minds of the young, to take especial care that the lower classes 
should be largely stored with the sound and useful Christian know- 
ledge which hath been provided for them in Tracts selected by the 
discretion, and recommended by the authority, of the Society just 
now mentioned. . 

‘* By thus adapting the education of the poor to their actual condt- 
tion, and to the peculiar exigencies of our own times, we shall form a 
rising generation conscientiously attached to our laws and our Church; 
rooted in Christian faith, and zealous of those good works which are 
the surest proofs of its sincerity, and the fairest fruits of its efficacy. 

‘* Not meaning to censure indiscriminately what is taught in con- 
venticles, we may yet hold, that in sanctuaries like this, every unpre- 
judiced, every attentive, every pious hearer may be made ‘ wise 
unto salvation.” Without the toil of study, and perhaps without op- 
portunity for it, he may, in such discourses as are generally delivered 
from our pulpits, profit most abundantly from the learning and dili- 
gence of his instructors. There will he be taught to obey the Jaws, 
and to venerate the constitution of his country—to be thankfa! for 
the opportunities afforded to him of hearing and understanding the 
revealed word—to acknowledge the Divine mercy in his preservation | 
and redemption—and to perceive the necessity of faith in a crucified 
redeemer, for guiding and inciting him to such an active and perse- 
vering obedience, as may ultimately qualify him for pardon and accep- 
tance before the tribunal of Jesus Christ. 

‘To conclude—Let us not, my brethren, permit the harangues or 
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the examples,of fanatics, to,diminish our respect for professional stue 
dies, our cultivation of the social virtues, or our preservation of. that 
zeal which is even purified’ by knowledge. Of such zeal surely no 
Minister ‘ needeth to be ashamed,’ either when addressing his hearers, 
he endeavours ‘ rightly to divide the word of truth ;’ or when he is 
called upon by the fastidious sceptic, or calumnious fanatic, to give a’ 
‘reason of the hope’ which he has in the promised mercies of the 
Gospel. Of such: zeal he will have no reason to be ashamed at: the 
last day—when he appears before his Heavenly Judge; in the presence, 
of those fellow, Christians, whose spiritual edification and eternal, 
interests were committed to his. charge, in the hallowed name of. his 
' Divine Master.” 


The Notes and Illustrations affixed fo this Visitation Sermon 
discover an uncommon degree of research; and if any argu-~ 
ment were wanting to establish the text, it, would be supplied 
by these * Notes,” full of criticism, good sense, and exten- 
sive knowledge of all the sources of information which he 
recommends to his brethren. 


pT 


Panorama @f Paris and its Environs, intended as a Guide to 
Strangers, ornamented with Thirty-one Copper-Plate Engrav- 
ings, descriptive of the most striking Public Edifices. Pp. 174. 
Souter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 1818. 


Paris, as the representative of the entire French nation, has 
at once been an unhappy, a. strange, and amazing spectacle, 
to the rest of Europe, for nearly the’fourth of acentury. Inits 
early elevation to notice, boundless, lawless, merciless, popular 
fury based its character in blood, and not deterred at the cur- 
rent horrible stream—the source its own veins, it raised a 
superstructure of demoniac butchery. It stayed its hellish 
march; but not until like the affrighted assassin reduced to 
puerility at the aspect of his own work, it stood amazed at its 
vast advance, and Nature itself became appalled; it then, 





like him, weakened itself into fears, and tacitly permitted the — 


iron yoke successively of an imperious directory, an arrogant 
consulate, and a tyrannous royal usurpation. 

Now that peace has opened every avenue to the very heart- 
feeling; we in our observation saw none—not the least relic of 
the revolutionary barbarism. The existing Parisian population, 
especially, is free from every symptom; humanity is now as 
prevalent} throughout the whole of France, as the most moral 
association in Britain—-or the world. But memory will uphold 
this elevation ; Paris will ever be a mark for observation and 
retrospection ; and we do not wonder at the present extensive 
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migration of our countrymen personally to see it. Itis natural 
to wish to see the theatre where ‘so many active and so many 
tragical parts have been played: to examine for themselves, 

and minutely, into the introduction and government of repub- 
licanism, the leadings and accomplishments of the consular 
assumption, and into the pantomimical shifts to exchange the 
Roman toga for the imperial purple. And not this only; not 
only intimately to know the rise,: establishment, and extension 
of the once unheard-of dynasty,—a dynasty originating in 
obscurity ; ‘ but to continue the enquiry, and perceive the 
causes of its downfal, and the reasons for its‘utter extinction. 
We say we do not wonder at this ; it is desirable it should-be 
so; as there, lessons for the separate, individual members of 
the universal body politic are recorded on tablets of brass. 
The doctrine of politics has been taught by every master ; 
Englishmen ‘and others ‘will perceive which system ought to 
have the priority, and which to be the reigning national prin- 
ciple. 

After examination of the geography of mind, and the 
reigning feeling, we would recommend this ‘* Panorama ”’ as 
a Vade Mecum, in tours of the city.’ Many have been written, 
but hastily ; the eager desire to communicate any thing: of a 
metropolis that had. so long been impervious to the foot ofa 
Briton, gave too many of them birth, and their purchasers per- 
ceived too late their bastardy. The present has revised most 
of these; which was erroneous, or incomplete, or false, or 
misrepresented, has been fully rectified, fully completed, and 
justly substantiated. We hand it then to the laudable tourist ; 
it is a just picture in the entire group; enquiry into local his- 
tory when the eye has been satisfied, will be unnecessary, this: 
‘ Panorama ” will anticipate all, and leave nothing notable, 
unobserved. , , 

Yet ere we leave the subject, we must present a little advice 
to our countrymen about to see the multiformed scene, if we 
may so say. We know that imposition has had much to do on 
that side, with. those that have gone before: we know the 
extent of the bonne volunté, the flux de bouche, and the genu- 
flection of the poor dependant French, and some few of the 
propensities of a number of the higher sort. It will be well to 
note what follows. We give the ‘extract, as.our miscellany 
may serve where this “* Panorama” is not at hand. 


«< The first care of an Englishman who may be induced to visit 
Paris, whether on pleasure or business, whether thirsting after enjoy- 
ment or instruction, should be to engage lodgings so situate as to for- 

ward the views of his journey ; he should select them in the neigh- 
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bourhood of those with whom he is likely to have frequent intercourse, 
by which he will avoid fatiguing walks, or expensive rides; the next 
care should be, that the price be suitable to his means, for the variety 
of terms is as great as the number of houses, and unless the enquiry 
be made before they ate engaged, mach imposition may probably be 
found. The following is the manner in which the different ranks are 
distributed ; in the Faubourgs St. Honoré and St. Germain, and the 
neighbourhood of the Tuileries, are the palaces of the Princesand No 
bility, the residences of the ministers, and ambassadors, and the public 
Offices. The Bankers and Brokers live chiefly in the chaussée d’Autin. 
The wholesale trade in Grocery, Iron-mongery, and Mercery, is chiefly 
carried on in the street of Saint Honoré, and in the divisions of Se. 
Dennis, and St. Martins ; the Wine trade near the gate of Saint Ber- 
nard. The manvufactories of Jewellery are confined to the Quai des 
Orfévres, near the Pont Neuf, and the wholesale Booksellers have 
their warehouses on the Quai des Augustins, and in the division of 
St. André. Those who have a settled income, or moderate fortune, 

reside in the Marais, where the houses are handsome, yet cheap, on 

account of its distance from the bustle of busitiess. The Lyceuims, 

the Academies, and all sorts of Schools confine those who study in 

them tothe division of the University, while the proximity of the 

Court, the public walks, and exhibitions, attract the eyrious and un- 

occupied traveller to the neighbourhood of the Palais ®oyal. 

Lopcines.—The price of lodgings varies ee to their situa- 
tion, their elegance and convenience ; it is exorbitantly high in the 
first rate hotels, while it reduces essively as the houses become 
less superb. We would recommend the Hotel de Courlaude in the 
Place de la Concorde, to those who would have great accommoda- 
tion and do not mind expence, while we would direct those who 
would unite comfort with economy to the ‘* Prince de Galles” in 
the Rue du Faubourg Saint Honoré. - 

“‘ Any one going to remain long in Paris, will find it vastly cheaper 
to hire private lodgings, than to go to an hotel; and if the stay is 
likely.to be for as long as six months, much money will be saved by 
taking unfurnished rooms ; and it is easy to hire furniture at an up- 
holsterer’s : in either case it is necessary to be particular in having th 
terms specified, as well as the accommodation expected for them. A 
stranger may either agree to-baard in the house, or he may order his 
meals to be sent in; the latter plan we should always recommend, 
because it removes the necessity of returning home to meals, in case 
of being at a distance on pleasure or business; and as to breakfast, it 
is the easiest thing possible, as there are shops all over Paris, where 
boys are kept for the purpose of taking them out to lodgings ; ‘but 
unless there be a party large enough to make it worth while to attend to 
it, very indifferent accommodation and worse attendance will be’ met 
with, if a dinner be ordered from a Restatrateur’s ; these are 
Who profess to send out dinners and breakfasts; and they have two 
manners of a ment ; they agree for a certain price per bead for 
a fixed number of dishes, inclading a specified quantity and quality of 
No, 246, Vol. 55, November, 1818. Ss 
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wine ; or they produce a bill of fare, with the price annexed to: each 
article they have also public and private dining-rooms, | in which are 
accommodated those who do not chuse to dine in their lodgings. .. At 
the end of this work will be found a directory, in which are included 
a number of the best Restaurateurs. The coffee houses are elegant 
rooms, where they sell from little marble slab tables, coflee; tea, cho- 
colate, punch, ices and liquors ; but no wine, unless in those where 
they furnish breakfasts a la fourchette, that is, with cold meat, &c. 
Every thing has in these a fixed price, and you pay at the counter or bar, 
or to the waiter. The number of good coffee rooms in Paris.is immense; 
but there are some that are the receptacle of loose characters of both 
sexes, who are always ‘‘ seeking whom they may destroy.”  Stran- 
gers should especially avoid a set of low places, which.in England we 
should call pot-houses, that bave been recently established in the 
Palais Royal ; these are the resort of professed gamblers, abandoned 
prostitutes, and well known swindlers; and a-man who. comes out 
without cause to lament having entered, will do well to avoid «a te- 
petition of the experiment. 

‘‘ Servants.—The furnished lodgings have nearly all.of them.men 
attached to them; who may be engaged by the day, week, or month, 
to attend as valets on the occupants of the lodgings—they are useful, 
and almost necessary ; for the regular servants of the houses are too 
much engaged'to devote a sufficient share of time to an individual, to 
make a man comfortable, who at home has had even a confined es- 
tablishment ; and as guides, after their duty at home is performed, 
they will be found very useful : there will be little. difficulty in find- 
ing one that speaks English, which is desirable ; for though an Eng- 
lishman may speak French well, yet the convenience of a servant who 
speaks his own language as well as that of the country he is in, needs 
not an assertion to those who have been abroad, Letters or parcels 
may also be sent by men who are to be found at the corners.of the 
streets, like ticket-porters ‘in’ London ; they are regulated by. the 
police, and may be (rusted without danger, but it is requisite to agree 
beforehand with them to avoid imposition. 

“ Dress.—A stranger, on his first arrival, should _be cautious, lest 
his anxiety to be immediately in the fashion, cause him to be the dupe 
of those who calculate on the inexperience of such customers, and 
consider that they are entitled to impose upon them ; the best, way 
is to apply to a woollen-draper, of respectability, and our Directory 
gives the address of several, where the cloth, &c. may be bought, of 
good quality, and at a fair price, and where the direction of a good 
tailor may be had. 

«¢ Nor need the fair sex be at a Joss, ios the Palais Royal, . and. the 
streets Vivienne and St. Honoré, offer to their attention every,, thing 
that the passion for dress can prompt a wish for. . The Ladies whose 
addresses will be found in our Directory, are considered as the first 
milliners in Paris. 

“Tue Excnaner of English for French money is very ao and 

_is done according to a regulated:list in many shops in the Palai 
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bat upon. this subject we would refer our traveller to the list we give 
of the Bankers in. Paris, any one of whom will find pleasure in giving 
information;; and the respectability of these houses is very great. 
Under the head Literature, .in the Directory, will be found the 
different places, at which, by a trifling subscription monthly, may 
be read the French and other newspapers,every new publication, 
as well as voyages, histories, &c. in all languages. 

“ It is necessary here to observe, that in most retail shops it is cus- 
tomary to ask at least one third more than. the selling price; a-fact 
that would hardly occur to a person accustomed only to the generality 
of shopsin London... ; . . . 

« One of the greatest difficulties a stranger bas in Paris, is to find 
the different monuments, palaces, divisions, and streets ; without en-. 
larging our work more than is possible, consistent with our intention 
to furnish a peculiarly portable work, we cannot give a map of Paris 
of sufficient extent to be of real’ utility ; we would therefore advise 
the purchase of a pocket one, which may be had at almost any book- 
sellers for two francs. It is then necessary to observe in what division. 
or quarter the place wanted is-situate, and the situation of the num- 
bers of the houses: may always be known by attending to the following 
rules, The even numbers are in.al] places on the right hand side, and 
the uneven ones'on: the Jeft.:, The right hand side is determined in. 
those streets that-run directly or obliquely towards the Seine, by mak-_, 
ing the:point farthest from. the. river the commencement. of, and, the 
point nearest to it.the end of: each street, and in all these the numbers. 
are painted in black. In those streets that run parallel.to the river, 
its course is the criterion of the ;numbering—ii all the Jatter the 
numbers are in red.  haanect 3 


A description of the Louvre will not we think -be unaccept- 
able; that grand national depository of ‘art ; and, ‘nationality 
out of the question, and to continue our usual spirit of lbera- 
lity and love of truth, that, unequalled assemblage of talent, ’ 
science, and art. : | 

“ Palace of the Louvre-—The origin of the name, and, the time 
of the erection of this famous palace, are unknown. -Lonis XIV: 
determined to make it the handsomest that. had ever been seen, and 
brought Bernini at an.immense expence from Rome. Bernini was 
considered the first man of his‘age, but by no means \justified the opi- 
nion, and finding himself, his own incompetence to the ‘task, she , 
pleaded that the climate did not agree with him, he returned over- 
loaded with presents and‘ honours, which he received with, apparent 
lodifference. Whatthe most renowned artist of the age dared not, 
to undertake, a physician, of the name of Perrault, executed, to the: 
great astonishment of ‘the world, and with so complete. success, that 
in France there is nothing to equal the majesty aud. sublimity of;the 
Colonnade of the Louvre; yet this was the man;that Boileau, dared. 
to speak of asa, bad builder. i 

‘* Museum of Sculpture, at the palace of the Louvre, In this mag- 
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nificent establishment are deposited the perfection of the art’, which 
formerly was the glory of Holland, Italy, Flanders, and in short; 
every place that was under temporary subjugation tothe French. A 
little catalogue of the articles exhibited may be bought at the door. 
The times of public entrance are Saturdays and Stindays, from ten till 
four o'clock ; but an Englishman may see it on any day by shewing 
his passport. | 

“* Museum of Paintings and Prints, at the palace of thé Lotivre. 
Independent of a large collection of pictures of the French ‘school, 
both ancient and modern, this musedm contains more than 1500 
paintings of foreign artists, more than double. that number of prints, 
aud five hundred antique statues. The times of entrance are’ the 
same as to the Muséum of Sculpture at the same palace.” 


In the description of the Tuileries, some information may 
be collected of the unfortunate and barbarously-murdered 
Louis, which we believe has not obtained extensive circulation ; 
it will be read with interest. 


The Palace of the Tuileries—This Palace and the Gardens at- 
tached to it derive their name from the ground that they occtipy, hav- 
ing been once a brick-kiln. The palace which at first Ccorisisted but 
of one front which overlooked the garden, was built in 1574, by 
order of Catherine de Medicis, from the plan of Philibert dé l"Ormée 
aod Jean Bullon—the grand gallery that connects it with the Louvre 
was began in 1600, by order of Henry IV. after the plan of Ducer- 
ceau, but the principal embellishments were added in the reign of 
Louis XIV. The Garden which, by connoisseurs, is said to be the 
mest beautiful in Europe, was planned by the celebrated Le Nostre, 
and the statues and vases have progressively been added by the first 
sculptors that France has had to boast. Volumes might be filled 
with the strange and tragic events that hath taken place here—it was 
herethat four days before the horrid massacre. of. St.. Bartholomew, 





that fete was given, the description of which has employed the pen of 
all historians—it was here that four days after, the most horrid scene 
was acted that ever disgraced hamanity ; that ever was thought of 6 
any civilized people. Catherine de Medicis urged her son, Charle 
IX. toit, and well would it be for the character of the French nation 
if it could be buriéd in oblivion :—the history of England is degraded 
by the cruelties of the Catholics under Mary t6 the Protestants, that 
of Ireland is almost equally disgraced by the conduct of ‘the Covrt 
party during the récent réebellion, but these become puny crimés when 
compared with the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, ‘in which the 
Queen obtained the marder of a hundred thousand of her son's $iib- 
jects, while their dying groans were drowned by music. 

 “ [tis singular that the most beaatifal garden at Athens is called 
the Tuileries, because it was planted on ground which had’ formerly 
been a brick+kiln. The front of the palace is formed of four pavil- 
lions, and four distinct ranges of buildings in the same line, being 
356 vatds lobe, and 36 yards broad. The architectute'of the largést 


pavillion, which is that in the centre, is composed of the Tonic and 
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Corinthian orders ; under Louis XIV. great additions were made to 
it; the yestibule, in which are five large openings, it is so light in its 
appearance and form, that the view is open over the garden of the 
Tuileries, over the extent of the ps Elystes, and reaches even to 
the new barrier, which forms perbaps the most beautiful prospective in 
tbe world. The columns that are on the side next the Carrousel, are 
of brown and red marble, as also are those next the garden. The 
interior of the palace is decorated with an extensive.collection of the 
choicest specimens of sculpture and painting that perhaps the world 
can. boast. The side. next the court, and that next the garden, are 
ornamented with the bust of 42 ancient and modern celebrated 
characters; on the porticos next the garden are eighteen marble 
statutes habited in togas; on each side of the gate isa lion of white 
marble, resting on a golden globe ; in two niches, which are one on 
each sideof the door, are two little statues in white marble, the one, 
Apollo Moneta, and the other, Faunus playing ona flate. As soon 
as this palace was inhabited by the first consul of the Republic, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, it received embellishments, which made it the 
most delightful and handsomest palace in Kurope ; the court of the 
Tuileries, formerly obstructed by a number of buildings, is now 
cleared the whole length, and presents a long square ; it was separated 
from the Place de Carrousel by a railing laid on a low wall, at the 
bottom of which was a broad footway. This railing opened by three 
gateways, the principal of which wasin the centre, and was orna- 
mented with four sets. of trophies of war, each surmounted with a 
cock, whose wings were extended. In the place of this railway a 
triumphal arch has been constructed, the approach to which is orna- 
mented with four superb columns of Porphyrian marble, which are 
surmounted by the four horses in bronze and gold which decorated 
for many years the square of St, Mark, at Venice, these are attached 
toatriumphal car, It was in this. immense court, and the Place de 
Carrousel adjoining, that the Emperor used to review his troops. In 
this situation fifteen thousand troops, cavalry or infantry, could be in 
order of battle, and in this place was heard the enthusiastic cry from 
thesoldiery of Vive l'Empereur. The palace and the gardens attached 
to it have been the scene of many events, which should be noticed in 
the page of history, and we proceed ip pire a short chronological 
sketch of them. In December, 1783, Messrs. Charles and Robert, 
two philosophers, ascended in a balloon, from these gardens, amid 
the acclamations of two hundred thousand spectators of both séxes, 
whose anxiety for the aeronauts was expressed by every means possible : 
80 great was the crowd, that chairs that were usually let for ten sous, 
were let for six livres ; one of the adventurers, however, fell a victim 
to his inexperience. In October, 1789, after the alarm spread by 
the National Assembly, that the king bad been taken to Versailles by 
force, in order to be conducted to Metz, the people of Paris instantly 
went to the Chateau de Versailles with several pieces of cannon. The 
Marquis de la Fayette, who ‘then commanded the national guard of 
Paris, was ordered by the Municipal Body to put himself at the head 
of this mob. Many of the body guard were killed, and the king 
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was obliged to give his approval of the declaration ‘of the Rights of 
‘Man. ‘The people intimated their wish that he should quit Versailles, 


and fix bis residence at Paris, to which he also consented, on conditidn 
that his family should follow him, On the 28th February, 179), 
many of the persons attached tothe court were arrested, on whom were 
found daggers, which, as they said, were meant ‘to defend the 
king who was in danger.’ At midnight, on the 21st of June, Louis 
XVI. and his family escaped from the Tuileries: they were stopped 
at Varennes, and returned with the three deputies Petion, Latour 
Maubourg, and Barnave, the 25th of the same month tothe palace. 
On the 18th of September, 1791, Louis XVI. gave a magnificent 
féte in the gardens of the Tuileries, to celebrate the finishing of the 
Constitution, June 20, 1792, the inhabitants of the Faubourgs of 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau, armed with muskets and cannon, over. 


- powered the guard of the palace, without firing ashot, and ascended 
‘in a body to the apartments of the king, carrying a piece of ordnance 
‘on their shoulders, to shew that nothing could effectually oppose the 


power and will of a people united. The multitude demanded of the 
king a promise that he would sanction a decree respecting the clergy, 
which he gave them. One of the people then put the bonnet rouge, 
or cap of liberty on the king's head, and presented a bottle, saying, 
‘ donot be afraid ; drink to the health of the sans culottes ; which 
the king did, replying at the same time, ‘ I am not afraid, and asa 
proof of it, place your band upon my heart.’ The multitude paraded 
the apartment before the Royal Family, and the Queen ‘exhibited the 
Dauphin. As the king’ was going to the National Assembly through 
the garden of the Tuileries, one of the crowd exclaimed, ‘ long live 
the king, he isa brave man.” Louis XVI. looked stedfastly at this 
man, who approached ‘him, saying, the people love you, shake 
hands, promise to keep your word with us, and we will sacrifice our 
lives for you; but we do not like your wife; she gives you advice 
contrary to your interest and ours.’ Louis XVI. was. affected; be 
took the man’s hand, and exclaimed with tears in his eyes, ‘ the 
people may rely ou my parental love for them,’ ” 
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\’ A Vindication of the Universlty of Cambridge, from the Reflec- 


tions of Sir James Edward Smith, President of the Linnean 
Sociely, contained in a Pamphiet, entitled, ‘ Considerations 
respecting Cambridge,” &c. By the Rev. James Henry 
Monk, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of, Trinity College, »and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. Pp. 95. Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; Deighton 
and Sons, Nicholson, and Barrett, Cambridge. 1818. | 


Tuts Vindication is intended as a Reply toa Pamphlet lately 
published under the title of Consideratious respecting, Cam- 
bridge, more particularly relating to its Botanical Professorship. 
By Sir James Eowarp Suirp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. President of 
the Linnean Society. . As this publication’ contains some 
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unjust reflections upon the University, of which Dr. Monk is 
a Member, and abounds with charges and insinuations against 
individuals, among whom he finds himself included, no apology 
can be requisite on his part for meeting it with a public 
answer. He proceeds accordingly to examine Sir James 
Smith’s Considerations, regretting only, that the necessary 
avocations of a college examination have prevented his bestow- 
ing any attention upon the contents of Dr. Smith’s pamphlet, 
until some days after its appearance. | 

The reply of Dr. Monk embraces the following topics 
which are in-different places of Sir James’s work discussed :— 


‘‘ 1, The high importance of botanical studies, as a branch of 


education at Cambridge. 
‘¢ 2. His own peculiar qualifications as a lecturer. 
" 3, The want of pretensions in a]l other candidates, 
“ 4, His not being a Member of the University. 
*« 5. His being a Dissenter from the Church. 
** 6. The conduct and motives of all persons who oppose his 


views,” 


Our respect both to Dr. Monk and Sir James Smith forbids us 
entering upon the merits of the question in dispute. Rigid as we 
are for the purity of the Established Church, we would not dero- 
gate from the well-known fame of Sir James, by questioning his 
eligibility to the highest talent, even though a Dissenter; but 
we do certainly think that circumstance is tantamount to a veto 
upon his pretensions to the botanical chair at Cambridge. It is 
well when, in common life, men can conform to forms with- 
out formality ; but the formality of the form which requires a 
Professor at Cambridge to be of the church, ought to be com- 
plied with by every man of science who would become a can- 
didate for so honourable an office. And as we have not 
perused more of Sir James’s work than what Dr. Monk 
quotes, we must here close our introduction of this controversy 
into our pages ; recommending at the same time a little more 
temper where an opponent seems to possess such advantageous 
ground as Dr. Monk unquestionably stands’ upon, in respect 
to the point we have barely mentioned. 

LE, SL, LT ES TE I LT TD 
MISCELLANIES. 


Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a, series of letters to the Right. Reverend G. t. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford, 


LETTER XXXII. 








My Lorp, 
Tue objections that have been made to prayer, as superfluous, since 
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God of birself, without ovr solicitation, knows. all our wants and 
wishes, have been briefly but sufficiently answered by the disciple of 
Socrates. Xenophon considering prayer, as an act of homage no 
Jess than an act of petition, says that the greater the being. is from 
whom we receive benefits, the more humble ought our supplications 
tobe.* Though the opinion of a heathen can have little or no 
weight upon a Christian topic, yet it may be adduced to shew how 
far natural reason falls in with the sense and commands of Revelation, 
Besides, my Lord, prayer has always been considered by the best of 
men, not only as an acknowledgment of our obedience to God, but 
as a means of softening the heart, assuaging its troubles, and leading 
it to place its sole dependance and hope upon the proper rock. Pere 
haps no clearer definition can be given of what man owes fo his 
Maker in this respect, than in the words of your Lordship, upon 
The Duty of seeking after God, ‘‘ Man,” you have observed, my 
Lord, ‘‘ who is thus gifted with powers of reflection, thus destined 
for future existence, thus constituted to find his chief felicity in, the 
exercise of rectitude, purity, and holiness; man in these circum- 
stances is called upon by God that made him, todo much more than 
merely offer sacrifice from his hands and lips, the heart is to be 
devoted to God.” 

_. The many actual models of thanksgiving, supplication, and peni- 
tence, which are recorded in Scripture, give us.a clearer notion, my 
Lord, ‘of the true nature of prayer than the limits of any explanation 
can convey. The mother of Samuel, for instance, in her song of 
thanksgiving, with the fulness of an overflowing heart, affords us.a 
lively picture of prayer, in the true spirit of an appeal to him, who 
maketh poor and maketh rich, who bringeth low and lifteth up. . The 
sublime song of Moses for the deliverance of the people at the Red 
Sea may be considered an act of prayer, expressing their confidence 
in God, as their strength and their salvation. The striking examples 
which the Psalms afford either ‘of thanksgiving for past mercies, or 
supplication forfuture blessings, were they not too numerous to be 
cited, ‘would prove the practice of the church to be truly scriptural, 
in making praise and thanksgivings, supplication and confession, ‘the 
chief poiots of public devotion. And considering the varied talents 
of men, the .readiness of some, and the slowness of otbers,, there 
scems to be great propriety in embodied, standard, forms of ,prayer 
for general use. And if such forms are modelled with scriptural 
feeling, they may be said to contain the spirit of prayer, though in 
reality all true prayer must be in spirit and not in form, yet, my Lord, 
if forms were entirely omitted, through human indolence, we should 
slide into the neglect of this holy exercise and spur to devout affec- 
tions. It has always been the custom of those who use extempore 
prayer in their public worship, to regard established forms ‘as a cold 
and deadening service, laying an exclusive claim to spiritual irfivence 
in favour of their own practice. But surely what -has been: penned 
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with serious devotion loses none of its original efficacy by length of 
time. For though the human mind requires novelty by way of 
recreation, prayer cannot :vary either in substance or form, for it is 
at all times the same, and implies a communion between man and his 
maker. Bishop Wilkins, my Lord, in his little treatise on the nature 
of prayer observes that ‘ there may be true grace in the heart, where 
there is but a yery small measure either of this natural or acquired 
ability. And on the other side, a man may have the gift of prayer, 
who has not the spirit of prayer, that is, there may be a great degree 
of these common gifts in such as are altogether estranged from the 
life of Grace.’ We may place the more reliance on the above re- 
mark, because it comes from one, who was by no means an enemy to 
extempore prayer, but appears rather an advocate for it, if we may 
judge by some parts of bis discourse. Bat we must remember that 
there is a wide difference between the noble and solid gift of prayer, 
which is laid down by ‘Bishop Wilkins, and the hackneyed effusions of 
Sectarian teachers. Every good man indeed carries in his breast the 
true spirit of prayer, whether he have power to give it utterance or 
not. Whereas the set and regular phrases that prevail among the 
sects both in their preaching and praying, if heard for two or three 
times, shew more of artificial-habit thanof genuine piety or momen- 
tary feeling. So that in reality each of them speaks or prays by some 
set form as much as if he used the most Isboured composition, y 
thing uttered from memory always gives some degree of pain to the 
hearer, for he cannot fail of observing the scrupulous anxiety under 
which the speaker every moment labours. So that discourses written 
for public use and ‘established forms of petition have the ad 
over what is repeated from memory, in every respect not only 
correctness of method and argument, but in freedom of delivery. Bat 
after all, considering prayer tothe utmost extent of its excellences 
and varieties, the true end of it is to promote action and a good life. 
And this inference we draw from the words of our Lord himself, 
when he lifted up his eyes to Heaven and said, Father, the hour is come, 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorefy thee: A passage wpon 
which Chrysostom makes the following comment. | 

‘« He that doeth and teacheth shall’be called great in'the kingdom 
of Heaven : and it is said so with reason. For to be wisein words 
is easy,’ but to manifest that wisdom by works is the fruit of a great 
and generous mind. Wherefore Christ speaking of patience .and 
forbearance ‘under ill treatment, proposes himself as the example we 


areéto copy. And after admonitions.of this kind .he waaay eee 
recourse to prayer, teaching us that God maust be our rege in i 

of ‘trial. For when‘he told his disciples that «hey would have tri 

lation in the world, and raised an alarm io their minds, he again 
awakened their spirits by shaving recourseite prayer: and they re- 
garded:him as ope-truly touched witha feeling of :their infiemities. 
He did soon their a¢count, .as «he had done in the .case of Lazarus, 
informing them: that it was to persuade the surrounding multitude 
that he was sent by God. He acted ig the same manner towards the 
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disciples, and with reason too. For they who, after they had wit. 
nessed so many repeated proofs of divine authority, foresight, and in. 
struction, could say, Now are we sure that ‘thou knowest all things, 
needed a confirmation of their faith no less than the rést of the multi. 
tude. The Evangelist, on this occasion,* does not directly say that 
Jesus prayed, but instead of calling his act of devotion expressly by 
the name of prayer, ‘he describes it as an act of communion with the 
Father, and says that Jesus lifted up his eyes to Heaven. Indeed, all 
the actions of our Lord convey some wholesome instruction, and ‘by 
this in particular he shews the true nature of fervent prayer, directing 
not merely the eye, but the mind to Heaven, and accompanying the 
bending of the knee with a contrite heart. For Christ came not 
only to shew his divine authority, but to lead us in the way of all 
that is good. We know that a teacher must give authority to his 
lessons both by his words and actions. 

** Let us further now consider what our Lord says, Father the 
hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. 
Again he shews us that his submitting to the cross is a voluntary act, 
otherwise why should he anticipate it by prayer, calling it an act of 
glory not only to himself, but to the Father also. For both the Son 
and the Father are here said to be glorified. Before Jesus suffered on 
the cross, God expostulating by the mouth of his Prophet says, 
Israel hath not known me ;- but after that, the whole world flocked 
to him. Our Saviour himself points out the manner in which he 
was glorified ; For he says, Thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
so that nothing which thou hast given him shall perish. To be always 
doing good is the way to offer glory to God, and the comprehension 
of all flesh within the power of Jesus Christ carries the efficacy of 
his preaching not only to the Jews, but also paves the way for the 
benefit of it among the Gentiles. Even the disciples, till they were 
taught by the holy spirit, were jealous that the blessings should be so 
extended, 

.“* But how then can Christ be said to have power over all flesh, 
when it is well known that all did not believe ? Yet all that form 
a part of his mystical body in the true Church, do believe ; over 
them he hath this power, and they are those comprehended here 
under the term of all flesh. Our Lord adverting to this power saith, 
I have glorified thee upon earth ; and with great propriety he says 
upon earth ; for'in heaven he had a glory in his own nature, and 
was worshipped by Angels. Therefore he is not speaking here of 
that glory which essentially belongs to his divine substance, and which 
retains its plenary splendour independent of the homage paid by man. 
But that Jesus Christ in praying to be glorified alludes to the worship 
due to him from men is evident by what follows, when he says, J 
have finished the work which thou gavest metodo, And that all this 
was a voluntary act on the part of our Saviour appears from many 
passages : atruth in conformity to which St. Paul says, He: so loved 
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‘ug that he gave himself for us : and in another place he stripped him- 
self of his glory having taken the form of a servant. Our Lord ex- 
presses the same idea respecting himself but in different words: 
Do thou Father, glorify mewith thyself, with the glory which Phad 
with thee before'the world was. And in this place he alludes to his in- 
carnation, ata time before the human nature which he wore had 
obtained glory, immortality and a heavenly throne. Therefore he does 
not in this place use the words, upon earth, but, with thee. This 
glory we too shall obtain according to our capacities, if we are sober 
and vigilant. For this reason St. Paul says, we must suffer with him 
that we may also be glorified with him. Surely ten thousand tears 
are too little to lament the indolence and infatuation of those who 
neglect this glory to the ruin of themselves. For can any state be 
so miserable as theirs who reject the offer of being glorified and 
reigning with the son of God, androb themselves of so great a bles- 
sing.” Chrysostom, Vol. 2, p, 5090—512. Paris edit. 1633. 

To this, My Lord, all our doctrines’ and all our instructions lead 
to make men better, wiser,and more prepared for a heavenly state. 
It has often been the error with many of the Sects to make religion 
consist in Theories, no way connected with practice, and by- this 
means to establish Antinomian Tenets in the place of the pure gospel. 
Election, sudden conversion, ‘visible influence, are all notions of this 
kind, which bewilder men and make their religiona knowledge of 
the head rather than a rectitude of the heart. ‘And this draws the line 
of separation between genuine devotion and fanatical zeal; the latter 
never goes beyond the dreams of fancy, while the former leads and 
encourages us to all virtue and godliness of living. The prayers and 
opinions of the Church are of this sober and devout frame, supplicat- 
ing God for blessings that may be reduced to practice, and offering 
petitions in language proper to be presented at his aweful throne. 

My Lord, , 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, F 
- A.C, CAMPBELL. 


































Pontefract, Nov. 3, 1818. 


RII 


ON “ PREDESTINATION.” 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
(Concluded from p. 63.) 


SiR, eis 
In the last Number of your periodical publication, I. endeavoured to 
remove some unfounded notions or apprehensions concerning ‘“ Pre- 
destination ;” ‘a ‘topic, which ‘many ‘persons ‘with ‘piots minds” and 
serious dispositions, set before them in a light as little favourable to 
their own feelings, as to the truth concerning it. ‘The conclusion, 
however, seems to be sure and undeniable, that by it ean in no sense 
be contemplated any method of God’s appointment,’ whereby decree, 
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fate, necessity, or destiny, can be maintained, The errors and false 
opinions herein seem to be chiefly met with among those persons who 
are misled by the epparent import of the word itself, and who.do not 
take the trouble to enquite concerning it. ) 

The word in the otiginal, iggw, from whence we get the foundation 
of the term ‘‘ predestinate,” every scholar knows to signify merely 
the marking out of bounds or limitations to any thing : it implies to 
delineate ; notare terminos ; and in this sense to determine ; to designate, 
to make. known the design of any thing ; avd, according to the sub- 
ject it is. applied to, to indicate the use, purpose, ends, and tokens of 
its application :.to prove thereby its reality, genuineness, identity 
with the thing intended :—and when used by anticipation or presig. 
Dification, sgoogGw serves prophetically to denote things, characters, 
events, &c, How it bappens that the translation of a word implying 
only this harmless predesignation has been made by so fearful an idea 
as is commonly understood by *‘ predestination,” when taken as 
implying decree, and destiny, seems to be a wonder not very easily to 
be accounted for.. Perhaps it would be useful to examine what clear 
appearance is to be discovered of such a decided notion as this in the 
History of Christianity, before the time of St. Augustin :—from 
whom the adoption of it by Calvin afterwards would be very obvious ; 
as his system in general comes so near to that of St. Augustin, and is 
mainly founded upon fis principles. 

It might, however, possibly be admitted, that even if the word 

# were taken in a fuller or stronger sense,—were Goo said to 
predestinate mankind either to salvation or condemnation, no violence 
would be offered to substantial truth or common speech, or critical 
exposition, by so interpreting the term, as to imply by it, that if God 
does this, Hx does it by ourselves. If God suffers us to save ourselves, 
that is, by the ageney and means which he has appointed for us 
through Jesus Christ, Hs may be well and truly said to save us ; and 
if He suffers us to fail of happiness offered to os by Himsg.r,—to 
destroy and damnify ourselves,—Hz may be justly said to decree and 
detergsine our misery. The appointment in either case is that of a 
real necessity, it is true, so far as the consequences to us are con- 
cerned, and we cannot escape them ; but ‘it is a necessity of our own 
creating, of our own bringing wpon ourselves; and we have been 
placed under no appointment or decree of God—even if painful and 
severe to us,—but what we might have escaped if we pleased,— 
under the clear terms, conditions, and assistances of the Gospel. 

But to keep nearer to. the very. words and passages in St. Paul here 
referred to, as the groundwork of the ordinary notions of ‘‘ pretest 
nation,” Jet us quote them. Rom. viii.29. ‘‘ Whom he did fore- 
know, he. did also predestinate.” Now I would here throw it.out for 
consideration, whether there is not a decisive proof to be obtained, 
that under these words nothing of original necessity, decree, and 
inevitable destiny can be derived ;—which is the point I am desirous 
to establish; because these very words, or the. idegs in most 
remarkable affinity resembling them, used in anather passage, cannot 
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possibly be pleaded for to this extent of necessary application, ~ still 
less in a bad oar : whieh shews, ‘therefore, that such @ sense may 
be excluded owt of the ordinary notion of predestination ; ats a 
necessary fore-appointment or predestination to ill or ‘suffering. Th 
passage alluded ‘to is Acts ii.23.—“ Him being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ;"—that is, Christ, 
being’so delivered, &c.—whéere the very same words are used, or at 
jeast, in their very néarest similitude. We have here the wpeyacx, the 
foreknowledge of God, ‘atid his detertnined counsel, his dgsoparm Burs, 
which in Rom. Viii, 29, have their cotinter-expressions or equivalents, 
in the words xporyrw and wgedgice, and are, at least, sufficient to shew 
that God's foreknowledge and predestination, (or predetermination,) 
there meeting and being ye in agency or effect, do not necessarily 
carry with them the’ided of any destined, fatal, or fated operation ; 
considering wo itis, of whom in Acts ii. 23, they are affirmed ;— 
considering also, that the Gospel is a dispensation of GRACE and favour, 
not of original necessity ; and that He who was the subject of thie 
weiousrn Bern, this determined counsel, said of himself, that he ‘‘ had 
power to lay down his fife,” and that, if tre chose it, for his deliverance 
he could “ brjng more than twelvé légions of angels," 

So that as no redson requires*the taking of this term ‘‘ predestina- 
tion” in a bad sense in one of thése instances, where ill or evil cannot 
be admitted, so also is there no necessity for taking it in an unfavourable 
sense in the other,—or in any other which may well remove all 
fear — apprehension ds to any necessary predestined evz/, in pious 
minds. , . 

The doctrine, | therefore, of ‘‘ predestination,” when thus con- 
templated, is, indeed, full of consolation and happy reflection to us, 
as it shews that even in its worst sense it can have no appli¢ation to 
any, but to such as are willing to makevit their own act to suffer under 
it: and that God determines or predetermines, predestines and designs 
for us, as we will ithim. No “ predestination” on the part of 
God can affect'our final interests, the interests'of our sours, but by 
our own concurrence: and, in fact, we, procure our own sentence, 
and predestinate ourselves. Wes 

The two passages ‘of Acts and Romans above quoted, atid put in 
comparison with each other, may be briefly stated to amount to this; 
viz. that aa all the ‘citcumsfances of the RepEEMER were ed, 
timed, adjusted, and: prepared by the foreknowledge, and approba- 
tion, and predetermination of God, ‘so were all the citcamstances of 
the REDEEMED in like manner regulated and provided for by the like 
foreknowledge, approbation, and predetermination of God.also ;—the 
conditions, terms, obligations; &c. &c. marked out and specified by 
the divine wisdom ; which now leaves us all to be the framers of our 
own salvation by obedience to God's will, assisted by bis sptrit-;—or. 
the ener of our own misery, by a wilful: inattention to his com- 
mands. 

I will only. add, that whatever may be considesed:as the full inter- 
pretation of Rom. viii. 29, it-appears:clear from thé progresstve:steps 
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which are. there, stated, and in. v.30, that by .‘* predestination," 
nothing of necessity, or decree, or fixed fate in any. sense can be 
admitted. ..‘* Whom he did foreknow he did predestinate, to be con- 
formed to thé image of his Son,'’—that is, to be brought within the 
pale of Christ's church ; ;—‘* and whom he did thus, predestinate,” or 
fore-appoint. for -this, purpose, ‘‘ them, he also called ; and whom he. 
called, them.he also justified ;, and whom he. justified, them he also 
glorified ; ;"—-that is, will accept as just, and sill glorify. . If Spi 
were the true sense of ‘‘ predestination,” any subsequent ‘‘ cail,’ 
invitation, according to the order of the above statement, would 
inconsistent with. it ;—it would be superseded by destiny and compul.. 
sion. | 
I am Sir, 
_ Your:very humble Servant, 
D. D. 
Oct. 3, 1818., . 


at ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE! 











By Tuomas Moors, Esa. | 


Tey may railat this life—from the hour I began it, 
I’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss ; 

And until they can shew me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 

As:long as the world has such eloquent eyes, — 
As before me this moment enraptur’d I see, 

They may say:what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me! 


In Mercury’s star, where each minute can bring them 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high, | 
Though the nymphs may have livelier* poets to sing them, 
They've none, even there, more enamour’d than I. 
And, as long as this harp can be waken’dto love, _ 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 
They may. talk as they will of. their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me ! 


In that star of the West, by whose shadowy splendour, 
At twilight so often we've roam’d through the dew, 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as tender, 

And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you ; 





* Tous les habitans de Mercure sont vifs. 
Pluralite des Mondes. 


La terre peurra etrepour Venus-I’etoile du berger, et la mere des 
amonurs, comme Venus !'est pour nous.—Ib. 

















Why Rail at this Life. 


But, though they-were even more bright than the green 
Of that Isle they inhabit in heaven-blue sea, 

As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 
Why—this earth is the planet for you, love, and me! 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, » 
Did they want a'supply of cold hearts for that station, 
Heav'n knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh! think what a world we should have of. it here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn's comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me! 


WHY RAIL AT THIS ‘LIFE * 








A Sonnet addressed to an unfortunate Poet. | 


Wary rail at this life, Tom ? for since you began it, 
You've had blessings enough, tho’ perhaps little bliss ; 
And with common discretion, no happier planet 


Could be thought on to charm and delight you than this, 


With a voice that could sooth the dull ear of a Stoic, 
A mind rich in fancy, invention, and taste, 
And a muse sweet and tender, and truly heroic, 
What man bat yourself could such rich talents waste ? 


Aye, waste them you've done, in the chains of a master, 
Who tempts the bright seraph to stoop from the sky, 
To. exchange all his bliss for disgrace and disaster, 
From heaven, from hope, and from virtue to fly.. 


You commenced your career as Anacreon Little, 
Corrupting weak females emerging from school ; 

So founding your fame-on grounds frail and brittle, 
You've reap'd your reward in the cap of the fool. 


When the fame of your song pav’d your way to.the palace, 
| Where dignified kindness and pleasantry reign ; 
To honour and gratitude equally callous, 
The returns you now make are abuse and disdain, 


The mob then you courted and found them deceitful, 
.. Tho’ flatter'd by tales of Old Bryan the brave ; 


For they judg’d that the bard who has once prov'd ungrateful, 


Deserves to descend to the rank of aslave. 


Then Tommy be wise—take a lesson and scan it, 
Doat not on to old age upon visions of love; | 
Nor expect to enjoy, when removed from this planet, 


Mahometan bliss in the regions above. 
Lifford, 20th October. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Richard Warner has just published, in three vols, 
duodecimo, dedicated, by permission, to the Right Rev. John 
Fisher, D.D. Lord Bishop of Salisbury: Old Church-of-England 
Principles, opposed to ‘‘ The New Light ;” in a series of plain, 
doctrinal, and practical Sermons (fifty-eight in number) on the First 
Lesson in the Morning Service of the different Sundays and great 
Festivals throughout the year ; shewing the connexion between the 
Old and New Testaments ; illustrating the histories, characters, types, 
and prophecies of the former, by the events, personages, realities, 
and fulfilments of the latter ; explaining the popular difficulties in 
both Testaments ; refuting the objections of Infidels, or Sceptics, to 
particular parts of the Old Testament; vindieating the genuine 
doctrines of the Bible against perversion and mis-representation ; and 

roving the conformity of the tenets and rites, and services of the 
Church-of-England, to the teaching of Scripture, and the doctrines 
and ordinances of the Primitive Church.—To which are added, Prayers 
for private families and young persons, 

Shortly will be published a Graphic and Historical Description of 
the City of Edinburgh, comprising a Series of Views of its most 
interesting Remains of Antiquity, Public Buildings, and Picturesque 
Scenery, with appropriate descriptions. The drawings ate made by 
J. & H.S. Storer, who will likewise engrave the plates. 

*,* The second series of ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord,” just published, 
contains many curious remarks on the subjects to be engraved for this 
work, which being printed on an uniform size, will afford an inte- 
resting illustration to those popular tales. | 

Mr. Mac-Henry, Author of the improved Spanish Grammar, has 
in the press, and will publish in December, a new edition of the 
Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and Synonyms of the 
Spanish Language. 

Mr. Parkinson is engaged in preparing for the press, “‘ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Fossils 

The Proprietors of The London Medical and Physical Journal, an 
original work, formerly conducted by Dr. Bradley, and latterly by 
Drs. Batty, Fothergill, and others, announce an engagement with 
two additional editors—Dr. Thomas Parkinson, for the Medical De- 
partment, and Mr. William Hutchinson, for the Surgical Department ; 
who have formed extensive connexions with the most eminent men in 
the profession, as well in England, as in France, Germany, and 
the United States. They will, consequently, be enabled to present 
the readers of their Journal, in every number, with the earliest 
information on all subjects connected with Medicine, Surgery, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, and Natural History ; together with 
Critical Analyses of the best works published in Britain and on the 
continents of Europe and America. Their extensive foreign con- 
nexions has induced them to devote a distinct department in the 
Journal to this object ; and the first exhibition of this new feature has 
appeared in the number published on the 1st of October. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





By a steady attention to the productions of. the press, a pretty 
accurate judgment may be formed of the designs and 
manoeuvres of the different parties among us. Those of our 
oppositionists have been so excellently delineated in the Letter 
addressed to Mr. Brougham, in our last Number, as to leave 
nothing wanting on that subject. Indeed, Mr. Brougham is 
there shewn to have fairly confessed, that the word Whig 
means one out of office, and a Tory—onein. ‘There, indeed, 
appears no great question on any political measure to embarrass 
the nation, and our representatives have leisure to apply their 
undivided attention to the gradual amendment of those irregu- 
larities which must ever arise in the management of vast 
national concerns. No doubt the terrible increase of murder 
among us, and the evident want of religious and moral prin- 
ciple among numerous classes of our population, will receive, 
as they well deserve, the deepest reflection. The cause and 
the cure will alike exercise their investigations. ‘There. pre- 
vails, indeed, at present, a great degree of licentious opinion 
on all matters connected with religion and politics. Norcan: . 
it be otherwise, when we reflect on the sentiments constantly 
diffused among the populace by writers whose only concern is 
profit. They who write to live must write to please. “And 
no man is. pleased to be told, that he must restrain himself 
within certain bounds ; that it is his duty to be obedient, that 
he deserves punishment if he be factious, and to be hungry if 
he be idle or dissipated. ‘Thus while false notions are easily 
diffused, better principles cannot be as easily taught, for none 
are willing to learn. So confident, indeed, are many writers 
of their readers attending to one side of.the question only, 
that they scruple not to advance the most evident falsehoods,’ 
Of this fact, we shall give a very curious instance from the 
No. 246, Vol. 55, November, 1818. T 
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Orthodox (i. e. Popish) Journal of last month. It will prove, 
at the same time, the effrontery of the author, and the extreme 
credulity of his subscribers. If they could once be induced 
to examine for themselves, if they could be only once roused 
from their blind acquiescence in the assertions of their leaders, 
the darkness with which they are now enveloped, would be 
soon dissipated, and truth would quickly illumine their minds! ! 
Mr. Andrews is endeavouring to prove that Po is more 
favourable to civil liberty than the reformed religion. And in 
this arduous undertaking we have the following passage. 
‘¢ Next came a lady, who is best known by the name of, 
Rloody Queen Marty, from her attachment.to P » and the 
sacrifice she made of some Protestant TRAITORS and REBELS, 
who wore the garb of prelates and parsons, in the latter part of 
her reign.” P.366. Surely nothing was ever more unad- 
visedly said, for nothing can be more clearly proved than that 
these some—277 to wit, were neither tried nor punished as 
traitors. Nay, indeed, two of the number who might have 
been brought to trial on that charge, were, on the contrary, 
examined only respecting the real presence and other Popish 
absurdities. ‘To many pardon was offered, not upon discovery 
of their accomplices, or acknowledgment of thei guilt, but if 
they would recant, if they would go to mass. Besides, not 
one of these 297 suffered the death of a traitor, which is, to 
be hung, drawn, and quartered. ‘That beautiful innocent, 
Lady Jane Grey, did at the age of seventeen, suffer as a traitor, 
for she was beheaded in the Tower. The scaffold being sub- 
stituted for the gallows, in the case of persons of rank, as is 
well known. Now all these 277, these some, were all burnt 
alive, the regular punishment of heretics in the Popish church. 
That punishment which they have lately told us in their edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, awaits us all as soon as they have POWER 
to inflict it, Nor were these some, prelates and parsons only. 
There were five Bishops, Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, Ferrar, and 
Craamer; twenty-one clergymen, and the remainder, two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, were private persons, men; women, and chil- 
dren, It, indeed, becomes necessary, ever and anon, to repeat 
these truths, these tremendous proofs of Popish intolerance, and 
the cruel dispositions of idolaters, lest the hardy assertions of 
equivocating Jesuits and their disciples, being uncontradicted, 
should, at last, be admitted asfact. We will, therefore, detail 
one or two instances of this persecution. On 15th May, 1556, 
Laverock, a cripple, aged 68, and J. Apprice, a bind: man, 
were burnt at Stratford together; and in thé same month, 
another blind man was burnt at Gloucester. Was this: for 
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treason, good Mr. Andrews’? But on 27th June, at Stratford, 
just over Bow Bridge, wete eleven men, and two women, 
thirteen in all, burnt all together. Sixteen were intended, bat 
Cardinal’ Pool contrived to’ save three. In July of this very 
year, at Guernsey, were burnt in the-same fire, a mother and 
her two daughters, one of whom being pregnant, was-prema- 
turely delivered in. the midst of the flames of a boy, which 
some of the spectators endeavoured to save; but by the 
Popish Dean and executioner, it was' thrown back into the | 
flames to the wretched mother, Ought we to cherisly a reli- 
gion capable of prodacing: such monsters? Can such’ bea 
true religion? No; indeed, we know who has said, by their 
fruits shall ye know them, At the same time, let it be rentem- 
bered, that in the preceding reign of Edward VI. when Protes- 
tants were in power, no Papist lost his life on account of his 
religion. Nor, indeed, is this even pretended. | Perhaps some 
will object. that these are tales of other times, and ‘that now 
men’s minds are more enlightened, and no religionists would 
attempt to persecute others fot tle purpose of converting then. 
Alas! would it were so. But in owr own days the Papists in 
Ireland, led on by their Priests, were guilty of exactly similar 
cruelties. How many men, women, - and childten, ‘were 
burnt alive.in the bara at Scullabogue? How many Protes- 
tants were tortured to death merely as such? Nay, at this 
moment, seventeen persons are in the prison of the Inquisition 
at Madrid, on the pretended charge of Freemasonry. For 
heaven’s sake, let us not shat our eyes to these glaring facts. 
For many years past the Papists have been gradually advancing 
in these kingdoms towards the acquisition of power and influ- 
ence. They are now uniting again for another effort, and it 
is our bounden duty, if we value the lives of our children, in 
whose days the explosion would most probably occur, our holy 
religion, and our civil liberties, to join together, Protestants. 
of all denominations, and avert the danger. But farther, 

The Papists have been frequently charged with holding as a 
maxim of their religion, that no faith should be kept with 
heretics, especially where the interests of the Roman church 
may be promoted. This charge they have been in the habit 
lately of denying. . However, the Doctrinal Decision of the 
Bishops in the Netherlands, recorded in our last Number, 
compared with the conduct of their leaders here, proves this 
very maxim to be in full force amongst them yet. Nay, it 
would appear they are conscious that this conclusion may be 
drawn from these premises. For although the above Decisien 
is of great importance, and — consonant with certain 
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declarations of the present Pope, as we shall presently shew, 
still the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine thinks it wise to take 
not the smallest notice thereof, and Mr. Andrews has not 
honoured it with a single word of note or comment in his last 
Number. These two Editors were in hot opposition to each 
other ; but in this point, at least, they seem to have coalesced, 
and thefr last numbers preserve a mute and ominous silence 
on this unfortunate document. However, it is our duty to 
bring the whole fully and frequently before the public. Let it 
not be supposed that these episcopal decisions are mere brutum 
fulmen, to preserve the appearance of consistency among them- 
selves, and of obedience to their head. On the contrary, the 
inferior Priests follow the instructions of their Bishops. Thus 
we were informed, about eighteen months ago, that in the 
Netherlands a M. de Wargny, no obscure character, but 
Knight of the Belgic Lion, finding his last hour approaching, 
sent for an ecclesiastic, who refused to give him absolution, if 
he did not retract the oath which he had taken of fidelity to 
the constitution, as Member of the States General,* because 
this had been formally declared contrary to religion by the 
Bishops of Belgium. Now observe the effects of superstition 
upon a dying person. 

Two notaries were immediately sent for, before whom he 
retracted and aljured the oath which he had taken a year 
before!!! begging them to make the act as public as possible, 
and at the same time bequeathing to the poor, the 7,000 francs, 
which he had received till that time from the government, as 
the salary of his place.t 





* Similar in duty, &c. to a Member of Parliament among our- 
selves. It is said that an avowed Papist has been returned by one of 
the Boroughs‘of Ireland, a Mr. OCC. It will be curious to know in 
what sense he means to take the oaths, and it is hoped he will not be 
allowed to shirk them. A more complete account of this retura 
shall be laid before the public ere parliament meets. 

+ (Since writing the above, we have redde the following similar 
atrocity in the newspapers, and give it without note or comment, for 
he who runs may understand, and foresee the consequences of such 
bigots, whom some, merely from opposition, indifference, or an 
affected liberality, would admit into power, and they would overturn 
our constitution.) 


** Bruges, Nov. 4, 1818. 
“¢ Our Journal contains the following article :—‘ Nothing is spoken 
of here besides a circumstance which is a scandalous offence against 
morals and religion. M.C. formerly a Monk in the Abbey of St. 
Andries, who, since the. dissolution of the monasteries, has per- 
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' So oaths may be still abjured among Papists, and nothing is 
so easy as to have absolution for such of them as the Pope 
may at any time think fit to declare contrary to his religion. 
Such prevaricating conduct has, indeed, been justified bY the 
Popish Journals in this country, as our readers may recollect, 
we lately exposed. We would ask the Roman Catholics how 
is it possible to put any confidence in their promises of alle- 
giance and fidelity? . Do we not rather know that any oaths 
which the Roman Catholics may take to our present constitu- 
tion, have been already declared by the present Pope contrary 
to the Catholic religion, and, therefore, ipso facto, null and void. 
For in a circular letter, dated February 5, 1808, and issued 
by Pius VII. to all the Cardinals, we have a declaration of his 
sentiments on a proposal of Buonaparte’s, for granting the 
free and public exercise of religious worship to those who 
dissent from the Roman Catholic religion. And thus decides 
the infallible Sovereign Pontiff. ‘ It is proposed that ail reli- 
gious persuasions should be free, and their worship publicly 
exercised. But we have rejected this article as contrary to the 
canons and councils of the Catholic religion, to the tranquillity 
of human life, and to the welfare of the state, on account of 
the deplorable consequences which would arise from it.” 

By the laws of Great Britain, the free and public exercise 
of religion is secured to Christians of all persuasions. This is 
a prominent and well known part of our constitution, and who- 
ever aspires to any office of power and trust under that consti- 
tution, must, of course, swear to an observance of its laws. - 
Now we cannot understand how Lord Fingall, for example, 
could come up to the bar of the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of taking these oaths, with the Bishop of Castabala on one 
side, and the Bishop of Ghent on the other. Castabala 
assures him that the notion of Roman Catholics not being 
allowed to tolerate other Christians is a demonstrated, false pre-.- 
text. But Broglio, the Prince Bishop of Ghent, will tell him, 





formed no ecclesiastical functions, died last Saturday, 31st October, 
of a lingering disorder. Though the clergy were constantly with 
him, and he required ‘consolations of religion, it seems they were 
refused him, as well as Christian burial. Yesterday evening late his 
body was conveyed away without any ceremony or attendance, and 
buried in unconsecrated ground; and wherefore? Because, as is 
Universally said, he possessed national property, and would not give 
it up before his death. If such disgraceful proceedings are suffered to 
go unpunished, the fanatics, who consider the Inquisition as a holy 
institution, and call for its introduction, may see their wish fulfilled, 
and may return to the age of ignorance.’ ” 
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‘ To swear to maintain the liberty of religious opinions, and 
the equal protection granted to all forms of worship, what else 
is wt but to swear to maintain and protect error as well as truth, 
to favour the progress of Anti-Catholic doctrines, to sow as 
much as in us lies the tares and poison, which are to infeet 
the present and future generations, to contribute thus, (and it 
cannot be done more effectually,) to extinguish in these fine 
countries the torch of the true faith? The Catholic church, 
which has ever rejected error and heresy from her bosom, 
could not regard as her true children those who would dare to 
swear to maintain that which she has never ceased to condemn.” 
See Doctrinal Decision ‘of the Belgian Bishops, p. 186, 
No, 245, Antijacobin Review, last Number. 

Like the fable of Mahomet’s coffin, the pious peer must 
remain suspended, and the Lord Chancellor would certamly 
pousr whether the oaths could be administered to him. Nor 
must this be regarded as a rash effusion of the Belgian 
Bishops. ‘The subject has been long in agitation there, and in 
consequence of his seditious conduct, the Bishop of Ghent 
sometime ago found it necessary to retire to Paris. It is an 
act, therefore, of mature deliberation, perfectly conformable 
with the declared sentiments of the present Pontiff, and he was 
probably consulted on the composing and publication thereof. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops on the opposite shores of Great 
Britain and Belgium are completely committed on this point, 
and surely we may expect them to accommodate their dil- 
ferences before our British Romanists, (oh, spare the solecisw,) 
apply for admission to POWER. Besides, be it observed, 
that the assertion of Dr. Milner as given above, is the private 
opinion of an individual, it has no authority beyond his own 
ipse dizit ; whilst, onthe contrary, the Doctrinal Decision is the 
public act of three Bishops, and two Vicars:General, proved 
to be agreeable to the allocution of the last Pope, dated 29th 
March, 1790, and the Bull of the present, dated 10th June, 
1809, both of which are quoted, and, therefore, it possesses 
all.the marks of authority possible, and will, no doubt, as such, 
be received and obeyed in the Netherlands. 

We observed, ex passant, that the Editors of the Catholic 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and the Orthodox. Journal, were in 
opposition to each other. The former has lately changed its 
publisher, apparently in a great hurry, and.we fear, from the 
advertisement of the last page, its Editor too. The pages of 
the first eight numbers are composed in the style of a scholar 
and a gentleman, not unworthy of the pen of ‘him’ to whom 
they have been attributed by the other Editor, Charles’ Butler, 
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. But-the advertisement in the ninth namber, from which 
we shall give an extract, certainly never was written by him. 
It is so perfectly false in its assertions, fustian in its style, 
seditious in its design, and atrocious in its conception, as to 
indicate a change much for the worse. We shall proceed to 
give this extract with a running commentary. “ The con- 
dition and character of Jreland naturally force themselves upon 
our observance, when reasoning upon the wrongs and claims 
of Catholics.” We strongly recommend to all politicians and 
statesmen a comparison of the state of the peasantry where 
Popery prevails, and where the reformed religion. ‘ Ireland 
must, of necessity, become a care of considerable importance 
in the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine; fruitless in agriculture, 
paralized in commerce and manufactures.” If it be fruitless 
in agriculture, it is owing to the extreme laziness of the inha- 
bitants on one side, and their nightly depredations on the other. 
The high price which Irish produce bears in the English 
markets proves that there is no want of a market, the restrictions 
on agistment.tithe, no want of encouragement. When we 
reflect how much the Irish have the advantage of the Dutch 
in cheapness of labour, lowness of rent, and richness of land, 
and see Dutch butter so far superior to Irish in quality and in 
value, when we observe that Irish cheese is an article unheard 
of, notwithstanding the price it might obtain, we must refer 
to Mr. Curwen for the true causes of this fruitless agriculture. 
As to commerce and mannfactures, these suffered with those 
of England from the same combination of causes, and with 
them now are quickly reviving. ‘ Impelled by a system 
entirely and unalterably. coercive, even her financial regula- 
tions assuming the air of a military exploit.” The note* 





— 


* A very honest and industrious farmer, of the name of Murray, 
residing near the village of Rathmolin, had nine fat cows houghed, _ 
and otherwise treated most inhumanly, a few nights since. It is 
supposed that this wanton and cruel act was committed in conse- 
quence of some expressions made use of by Murray, deprecating the 
Ribbon System, and advising an association of his brother farmers to 
suppress and put it down, and not to keep in their employment,any 
man organized and incorporated in so unchristian-like and nefarious a 
body. A little more than two months back, a Mr. Pardon, for 
occupying a new farm in the neighbourhood of Rathmolin, had 
twelve cows and horses houghed. It is very much to be lamented, 
a m4 Ribbon System is widely spreading in this part of the County 

eath. | 
_ We have to congratulate our readers on the very handsome manner 
in which the Roman-Catholic Parishioners of Drumcliff came forward 
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annexed will prove the necessity of a coercive system while 
such combinations remain, and we would demand which party 
Is to recede first, government, or these banditti, Let the 
‘Editor make the case his own, suppose for these sentiments of 
his so freely expressed, his cattle should be houghed like those 
of poor Murray, would he not think a coercive system very 
expedient? And may not the fruitless state of Irish agricul- 
ture be caused, in great measure, by the atrocities inflicted on 
Mr. Purdon’s property? What nation can flourish under such 
circumstances? The financial regulations, we presume, allude - 
to the measures adopted to prevent illicit distillation, which is 
not less injurious to the revenue, than to the morals and wel- 
fare of the people. Its suppression, therefore, should have 
the cordial support of every Christian, and every patriot. 
“¢ Standing aloof, stigmatized, and unpitied.” And again,— 
‘¢ For by this wicked process of sophistication, the effective 


~errors of the Irish character have taken the place in the scale 


of reproach that belongs properly to the operative tyranny 
which: continually excites them, the cause which is despotism, 
(as if they were not governed by English laws, and enjoyed 





on Wednesday and Thursday Jast, at the Chapels of Rathcormick 
and Mogherow, to redeem the pledge made by their much-respected 
Clergyman, the Rev. Roger Burne, at the Meeting of the Free- 
holders of the County of Sligo, on the 24th ultimo. Sixteen hun- 
dred and forty-three persons attended, and, in the presence of the 
Rev. Wm. Duke, John Jones, and Wm. Fausset, Esqrs. Magistrates 
for this County, took the test as prescribed by their Reverend Pastor, 
stating their determination to have no connexion with the Ribbon 
System during the remainder of their lives, and binding themselves 
to give immediate information to a neighbouring Magistrate, of every 
outrage or breach of the peace committed or intended to be com- 
mitted, which shal) henceforth come to their knowledge. It was 
truly gratifying to observe with what zeal the inhabitants of each 
townland, when called on, vied with each other in pointing out the 
absentees. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the Rev. Roger 
Burne, and alsc on his two coadjutors, the Rev. John M‘Cue and 
the Rey. Michael Flynn, whose conduct on this occasion must ensure 
the future tranguillity of the parish.—Sligo Journal. 

We hope that this test will be more sincerely observed than the 
oaths of submission and allegiance were in 1798. Several instances 
then occurred of priests and people at the altar solemnly disclaiming 
all rebellious designs on the Sunday, and being in arms and stained 
with blood ere the week was expired. But if the above resolution be 
honestly performed, and generally followed, Ireland may enjoy the 
halcyon days of domestic peace and security, and from her superior 
fertility be to the empire what Norfolk is to England. 
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the same constitution with ourselves,) is shielded from its 
merited penalties by the effect, which is degradation. The 
fleeced and angry victim ;”—but we can pursue this tirade no 
farther. As Christians and as fellow subjects, we greatly 
interest. ourselves in Irish affairs, and do sincerely wish that 
they were better understood, and more attended to among us. 
We shall frequently bring them before our readers. | 

We have, therefore, subjoined from different Irish Journals, 
with which one of our most valuable correspondents has 
favoured us, an account of the refusal of the new Lord Mayor 
of Dublin to give the Glorious Memory of William the Third. 
We hope the corporation of that city wil] endeavour to be more 
select in the choice of its aldermen, and take warning from 
the state to which that of London has reduced itself. No 
respectable merchant now becomes a candidate for civic 
honours. It was with difficulty that a proper candidate for 
parliament could be procured, and their treatment of that 
worthy and upright old man, Sir William Curtis, has branded 
them with the stigma of most culpable, selfish indolence and 
indifference not easily to be obliterated. 


ERAT sere 


THE LORD MAYOR. 





PRECISELY as we anticipated the case would be, the refusal of 
the Lord Mayor to give the ‘* Glorious Memory,” has. created. 
a sensation extremely natural in a country in which the estab- 
lished religion is essentially Protestant. Now, we venture to 
say, that the toast not being drank, will create such a sensation 
amongst the loyalists of Ireland, that the Glorious Memory 
will be revived with tenfold stronger emotion, aud be drunk, 
twenty times for once, more than it has been some time back 
—while, on the other hand, if the Lord Mayor had followed 
the example of his predecessors in office for a century past, 
the toast would have been- drunk-in the usual manner, and 
nothing been said about it. 

But let us see why the Lord Mayor has presumed to insult 
the Corporation of Dublin by the omission of the toast. His 
attempt at explanation appeared in the Freeman’s Journal. of 
Saturday last, and is copied. by us this day verbatim, . We 
cannot doubt the authenticity of the report, as. Mr. Harvey; 
the Proprietor of that paper, was amongst those guests. whom 
the Lord Mayor had selected to meet at what he presumptu- 
ously called his own table, the erudite and accomplished Lord 
Talbot, with the. Secretary of State!! In this statement, we 


























are informed, that the sole cause of irritation arose from the 
cireumstance of the Band playing “ Croppies lie down,” an 
*¢ obnoxious ’”’ tune, when the Secretary ‘had-finished a short 
but elegant speech, in ‘which he explained the good wishes 
which he at all times bore to Ireland, and-for which we think 
that personage was entitled to every mark of gratitude and 
respect, in plaee of being insulted ‘by the omission of a toast 
handed down to posterity as a mark.of respect to that Monarch, 
who effected the-great Revolution of 1688, and thenceforward 
established the Protestant Ascendancy' in church and state, 
But the article which is called the Lord Mayor’s justification, 
in the Freeman’s Journal, has established the charge against 
him, and has only given the opinion of one man, in opposition 
to that of hundreds '! 

‘To what a state of contempt is the Corporation of Dublin 
then, reduced, when the respectful toast to such a Memory is 
refused to be given by her Chief Magistrate, and such a tune 
called, at the same time, an “ obnoxious” one! For what 
reason do any men presume to call the air in question, an 
obnoxious one? ‘The Rebellion of 1798, had for its object 
the separation of this country from England, and the extermi- 
nation of Protestants! ‘Tunes have been in all ages indicative 
of the political bearings of the time in which they have been 
composed—from “ Lillibollero” to ‘‘ God save the King,” 
each has had its turn.  ‘Croppies Jie down,” then, being 
an emblem of the feelings of loyalists in this country, evincing, 
what we trust they will be ever able to. do, that is, to crush 
Rebellion and make Croppies lie down, we cannot conceive a 
greater affront to offended loyalty, than calling it an obnoxious 
tune. Here, then, we finish our observations on the Lord 
Mayor’s'lame apology for not giving the toast, which he says, 
in addition, he intended to give, but-that‘it was low in his list. 
If so, why not give it in its due place, for we assert the fact, 
that he never gave the toast at all, and that his not having done 
so, in place of endeavouring to conciliate, and which he 
attempts to say was his object, has roused the indignation of 
two millions of Protestants. f 

King ‘William, of Glorious Memory, established the Pro- 
testant religion, and it -was consideretl by the Lord Mayor as 
an offensive toast. ‘But offensive to whom is the question? 
Not surely to the Catholics, because they have tog much sense 
net to know, that from ‘the hour that the established religion of 
the country was changed, the Catholics have advanced in pro- 
perty and consequence—their religion is as free as the Protes- 
tants’, and they-enjoy every advantage in the state, except 
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what is necessary to give the state a preponderance. im the scale 
of justice, so as to make the established religion the ascendant 
one. For this reason we have known the toast as often deunk 
by Catholics as by Protestants, for they have very wisely consi- 
dered that King William was a most liberal Prince, and that 
if he saved the Protestants from Popery, he most certainly 
saved the Catholics from slavery. ‘To whom, then, could: the 
tuast be offensive? Not surely to a great majority of the Lord 
Mayor’s motley collection of guests, for :nine-tenths of the 
company should have drank the toast, if it were for no other 
yeason, than that King William gave them the enjoyment of 
the Sabbath, to be free from the fangs of a bailiff. The 
objection, then, must ‘have originated in the Lord Mayor’s 
own attachment to Popery, and his disregard of the feelings of 
that loyal body whom he represented. In this view we can 

only account for Alderman Archer’s manly and spirited inter- 

ference having taken place—an interference which must for 

ever endear his name to the loyalists of Dublin, while that of. 
the Lord Mayor will scarcely be remembered, and if so, not 

with much veneration. Oblivion should be ‘courted by. him:on 

the occasion in question. 

The Lord Mayor, too, should recollect that -were Catholic 
Ascendancy to-morrow established,’ and which, with a Repeal 
of the Union, would assuredly follow—were unqualified Eman- 
cipation allowed—his Lordship might be ordered, even for his 
intention of giving the ** Glorious Memory,” to ‘have sentence 
of contumacy passed upon him, and be obliged to perform 
penance through the city barefooted every year.of his life, as. 
had been the case with one of his predecessors in the year 
1512. He should remember, too, that he represented a Pro- 
testant Corporation in that room, which he presumed. to call 
his own, and that he was bound by a sense:of good manners as 
well as of duty, to refuse no toast, when'‘he should have known 
that any such refusal would give offence ‘to that Corporation— 
for the trick played off on Saturday in the Freeman’s Journal, 
to shew that Alderman Archer was too-officious and prema- 
turely importunate about the Toast, is not true.—The worthy 
Alderman Archer never pressed for it, until long after the time 
when it was the usage to have it honoured, and that'he found 
the Corporation insulted, and-ef -which he was the representa- 
tive as treasureriin that: room-<by the omission, «we say, of @ 
toast which was as much an appendage to the Mansion House- 
as the chain about'the Lord Mayor's neck. 7 

We now come to our conclusion, and we shall doso by 
solemnly declaring that we consider the Lord Mayor's conduct 
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offensive to all parties—unnecessary, uncalled for, and arro- 
gant—presumptuous and ‘without precedent, and above all, 
as being calculated to renew those religious distinctions and 
jealousies, which every man of good sense and good feeling 
should endeavour to allay. A great and constitutional Judge 
was on all este occasions selected to give the Glorious 


Memory, ‘and which he invariably did with all its usual appen- 
dages—and that great man was butchered in Thomas Street, so 
late as the 23d July, 1803, at nine o'clock of a summer’s 
evening, by the hands of sanguinary and ruthless Pikemen.— 
And yet there never was a Judge more merciful or indulgent 
even to Catholic offenders. ‘The Glorious Memory, then, of 
King William is an innocent toast, not applying to the religion 
of any man—for King William planned the Revolution on the 
true basis of British liberty—and although Alderman M‘Kenny 
boasts of his Protestant principles, all we can say on the sub- 
ject is, that he has taken a very awkward method of exempli- © 
fying them at the outset of his little year of consequence. By 
insulting the Corporation of Dublin, he has insulted the Chair 
he filled, and every person of distinction present. But if he 
is this friend to the Protestant interest, which he boasts of 
being, let us ask him in what corps of Yeomanry did he and 
his brother serve during the year of 1798? Now we have 
another charge to make against the Lord Mayor—why, for 
instance, was not the health of the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr. Talbot drank as one of the visitors? In common 
courtesy that gentleman was entitled to this mark of respect, 
exclusive of the circumstance of his being the brother of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and one of the most polite and amiable 
personages, who ever held a similar situation to that which he 
now fills. 

Upon the whole, we should not be surprised if the Lord 
Mayor would decline shewing his face at the Sheriff’s Dinner 
to-morrow, where so great a portion of those will be present, 
who collectively he grossly insulted by omitting to drink the 
Memory of the great and good King William. 


CAND 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE.GLORIOUS MEMORY, 
We had hopes that the Lord Mayor, conscious of his. error, 
would have had good sense enough to use his best endeavours, 
by the exertions of himself and his friends, to calm, ere now, 
the arigry sensations which his refusal of giving this toast had 
created. We had hopes, that, as he was in duty bound, to 
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obey the rules and customs of the office which he had the 
honour to fill, he should have acknowledged his error in this 
instance, and -claimed forgiveness from those whom he had so 
wantonly insulted... .We had those hopes, we confess, for 
individually, we at all times bore to the Lord Mayor good will, 
and really and truly thought he had more understanding than 
to bring himself into the. predicament in which he now stands, 
the object of angry discussion, bed 

With those’ feelings, we were shocked to, find on Monday 
last, a set of ruffians bawling out through our streets, as if 
with the shouts of victory, the great news of the Lord Mayor 
having refused to drink the “‘ Glorious Memory,” and with a 
list of the toasts which it was asserted he gave, printed in 
slips of paper, and sold as Bulletins of the great event !! 
Now, willing as we were to treat this subject lightly at first, 
we think that it has assumed a different character, and that in 
the refusal of the toast, the Lord Mayor intended to insult the 
city. Quoad the toast itself, nothing could be more harmless. 
It is given in remembrance of him, who placed the House. of 
Brunswick on the Throne of England, and thereby established 
the glorious succession which has since followed, to the dis- 
comfiture of ignorance and superstition linked with the das- 
tardly and miserable House of Stuart! Why, then, refuse to 
drink that memory? But it is argued that the Lord Mayor’s 
intentions were not to offend the Roman Catholics, and by the 
omission of the toast to promote a conciliatory spirit. Perhaps 
those were his intentions, but he has not told. us so himself, 
and if he did, we should nevertheless be dissatisfied, because 
we know that the loyal Catholics of the empire have no objec- 
tion to the toast, and we can assert, that some of the English 
Catholics, who were in the room of the Mansion House at the 
time, expressed their decided disapprobation of the Lord 
Mayor’s conduct for refusing to drink the toast, adding that 
they invariably drank it in their own country ! ! 

It would appear, then, however strangely it may be, that 
the Lord Mayor presided in the Mansion House, pre-deter- 
mined to insult the Corporation by the ‘omission of the toast. 
We have always said that those who contended for conciliation, 
have been greatly mistaken in its signification ; for surely it 
would be a contradiction of the word, were the Catholics to be 
gratified, and the Protestants offended! No, let the subject 
rest with the Parliament, for it is Parliament alone that can 
solve the difficulty. The Lord Mayor should have known this, 
and acted accordingly.—But to sum up the whole of what he 
did, and to bear us out in our opinion, that he intended to 
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offerid: the Protestants by such condact, need we say:one worl 
moré;’ thar lis omitting to give the health of the Lotd Liey- 
téenatit’s brother, the Honourable and Rev. Mr. Talbot, while 
at the same time he gave that of Mr. P. W. Harvey; the’ Pro- 
prietor of the Freeman’s Journal, a paper not .very warmly 
devoted to government! : 

We had written so far, when a: circumstance occurred, 
which demonstrates fully the opinion we had fornied of ‘the 
Lord Mayor’s having offended the Corporation of Dublin, in 
refusing to give the Glorious Memory” as a’ toast—for, 
Strange to tell, a single Alderman or Councilman did: not 
appear in the procession! Neither’ did even the mob, from 
whom so much had been expected, express a “ single note” 
of admiration, but the whole procession passed on in solemn 
silence, and looked more like a funeral procession than the 
gratid and dignified one of the Lord Mayor of Dublin. Cast 
down and discomfited at this fact, the poor Evening Post ex- 
presses its disappointment in the following words, at this cir- 
camstance :—~ , 

“ Dublin Evening Post Office—Half past 3 o'clock. 

Alderman Fleming, we understand, merely attended on the 
Bench, to finally arrange some late presentments,: and as two 

istrates were necessary for this purpose, Alderman Jenkin 
was sent for to sign with his brother Fleming. The moment 
these Aldermen finished this business they withdrew, leaving 
the Lord: Mayor without the assistance of a single Alderman.” 

We congratulate the Board of Aldermen on this instance of 
their independence, and hasten to give the particulars of what 
oecurred at Sheriff White’s Dinner yesterday evening :—° 

About half-past six o’clock the company began to assemble, 
all anxious to know how Mr. Sheriff White would conduct 
himself, and whether he would or would not follow the 
example of the Lord Mayor! [It was supposed at first that his 
Lordship would not face the meeting, but, at last, we per- 
ceived he was in the room, and curiosity was so far gratified. 
The company sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, and it 
is no more than justice to observe, that there never was 
greater profusion of every rarity which the season could afford, 
nor a choicer collection of wines, at a Sheriff's dinner. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’s health, and that of the 
Seerétary of State, were drank with great applause, and the 
usual routine of toasts’ proceeded smoothly, until the 1 
Mayor's health was announced, when that truly honourable 
and. spirited friend of the Corporation, Captain Giffard, rose 
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and in a! spirited and manly style of el ee, desired to 
know, before he should drink the toast, if his Lordship weuld 
object to drink the “ Glorious, Pious,:and Immortal Memory 
of the Great and Good King Wiliam?” 

Mr. Sheriff White then interfered, and said, if the regtula- 
tions of the evening were allowed to go on, he was! cértain 
every géritlemat in the room would be satisfied-~and again 

the health of the Lord Mayor, which was drank. by a 
few of the company standing, and arhidst. the disapprobation 
of the greater part-of the assembly present. ‘The Lord Mayor 
then spoke in: a low tone of voice, and said that he never hud 
the slightest objection to drink the Memory of King Witiam, 
but, on the eontrary, he always had felt, and always .woutd 
feel pleasure in se doing, knowing that he had freed us: from 
the greatest hardships and inconveniences that ever attached to 
our kingdom, and again: repeated that. he: would at-all timés 
feel pleasure in drinking the * Glorious and Immortal Me- 
mory ! |” 

Sheriff White then proposed the health of the Earl of Char- 
lemont and the resident Nobility of Ireland. 

The Church of Ireland.—Tune, Protestant Boys. 

The Lord Chancellor and the Irish Bar. 

Mr. Grant, the Chief Secretary of Ireland. 

The Glorious, Pious, and Immortal Memory of the Great 
and the Good King William; drank with three times three, 
standing. After which Mr. Giffard again rose, and requested 
for his own and the sake of friends present, that the .worthy 
Chairman would be pleased: to give this toast a second time, 
which request was, in the warmest manner, immediately com- 
plied with by Sheriff White, and was a.second time received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the whole company. The | 
band then struck up “ Creppies lie Down.” 

The next toast given, was 

Lord Liverpool and: his Majesty’s Ministers !! 

The Duke of Wellington. Three times three. 

The Protestant Ascendancy in Church and State, three times 
three-—Tune, the Protestant Boys. 

Sir George Beckwith. ) 

The late Lord Mayor, three times three. 

Sheriff White. | 

Sheriff White returned thanks in a short speech. 

The City Representatives, _ . 

On this toast being given, Mr. Shaw rose and returned 
thanks for the kind manner in which the company had drank 
his health, assuring them that while they were pleased to 
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return him as one of their Representatives, it should be his 
constant stady to: promote their welfare as far-as lay in his 
power, and hoped he ‘should always continue to meet their 
approbation, which was all the emolument he sought for. 

- Mr. McNally, after a conversation of some length, pro- 
posed the health of Mr. Grattan, which was received with 
some marks of disapprobation: After which the health of the 
Recorder.and the Board of Aldermen was drank with applause, 
the band playing the *‘* Protestant Boys.” — 

It cannot be expected we should say more on this subject at 
this late hour. The Lord Mayor was hissed from many quar- 
ters.—We now, in our duty, of honest and independent Jour- 
nalists, beg leave to abstain from any further observations on 
the painful subject, impartially. leaving the consideration of 
such conduct to our readers, and to reconcile the dissonance 
of opinions in one person on two different occasions. 





THE LATE CATHOLIC BOARD. 





We are informed by the Dublin Evening Post, that certain 
Members of the late Catholic Board have injured the cause, 
by the violence of their conduct and their speeches, &c. Now, 
although we readily admit that the aforesaid authority was in 
the secret, still we are not satisfied with the accuracy of the 
information, as no names are mentioned. Surely it cannot be 
the renowned D. O’Connel, Purcel O’Gorman, Dennis Scully, 
or Counsellor Finn; these gentlemen have proved themselves 
quite mild and gentle Members of the Board. Neither could 
it be our good friend, Mr. Bernard Coile, whose suavity of 
manners and gentle deportment are proverbial. He is a mild 
man, and though a bustling Member of the Catholic Board, 
yet he was too candid, and perhaps, too honest, to be let into 
the baby-house. The great orators held our friend too cheap 
to trust him, notwithstanding his powerful eloquence in abuse 
of Lord Fingal, for moving thanks to the Duke of Wellington. 
Of course, then he is not the man alluded to by the Post. 
Who, then, can it be? Perhaps Doctor Drumgoole !—be it 
so—or Doctor Sheridan !—be it so—or any other Delegate— 
be it so. In fact, let it be any person but him, for he would 
not be trusted. | 








